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FOLLOWING THE OUTSTANDING SUCCESS OF THE FIRST SERIES 


Beginning February 8th 


THE SECOND AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF THE 


HARRY S. TRUMAN MEMOIRS 


“The Years of Trial and Hope” 


“The Battle for control of Atomic 
Secrets.” 


“The Marshall Plan: ‘One of 
America’s greatest contributions to 
the peace of the world’.”’ 


“The birth of the Berlin Air Lift.” 


















The Times: 


‘Every chapter of his book is alive because 
it reveals the two qualities in Mr. Truman 
which struck Sir Winston Churchill when 
they first met at Potsdam—“His gay, precise, 
sparkling manner and obvious power of 


999 


decision’”’. 


Daily Mail: (William Hardcastle) 
‘The Truman Story will rank amongst 


é 


WHAT THEY: SAID ABOUT VOLUME ONE 


* “New light on the debate that led 
to N.A.T.O.” 

* “The decision to intervene in the 
Korean War.” 

* ‘“Quarrels with General Mac- 
Arthur.” 

* “The Eisenhower telegram that 
angered Truman.” 





the most valuable contributions to the 
history of the period.’ 
Time & Tide: (Lord Coleraine) 

‘I do not know how anyone could put 
down this book without feeling that he has 
been in the company of true greatness.’ 
The Sunday Times: 

(Earl Attlee, O.M., C.H.) 

‘I hope that we shall see before long his 
accountof thelatter years of his stewardship.’ 
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THE COST OF HEALTH 


glance as a pleasant surprise. The Committee was asked 

to inquire into the cost of the National Health Service in 
order to suggest means of providing more effective control and 
more efficient use of the funds available, and ‘to advise how, in 
view of the burdens on the Exchequer, a rising charge upon it 
can be avoided, while providing for the maintenance of an 
adequate service.’ The charge of the service, the Committee 
says, is not rising—let alone rocketing, as the public had been 
led to believe; in fact the only clear lesson from this report is 
that however useful the State accounting system may be to the 
Treasury, it has precious little value as a guide to the public. 
There is no evidence of widespread extravagance, the Com- 
mittee concludes, and no need for any major change in the 
general administrative structure. 

This sounds so satisfactory that it should leave everybody 
at Westminster happy; the Opposition for establishing the 
Service, and the Government for setting up the Guillebaud 
Committee. The only unhappy man, in fact, will be Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan. The report disposes not only of his Tory 


ic: verdict of the Guillebaud Committee comes at first 


critics, who forecast that the Service would become impossibly : 


expensive, but also of the worries of the Labour Right wing. 
But the unfortunate Mr. Bevan damned the Guillebaud Com- 
mittee so comprehensively when it was appointed, as a Tory 
instrument to ‘mutilate the Health Service,’ that he can hardly 
clasp it to his bosom now. Indeed, he might be wiser to dismiss 
this report for the preposterous nonsense it is. 

The Guillebaud Committee, it should be remembered. was 
set up to consider one aspect of the National Health Service: 
its cost. But this job was being done for it by Mr. Abel-Smith 
and Professor Titmuss, whose book The Cost of the National 
Health Service* has just been published. Feeling, apparently, 
that they must find some other way to justify their existence, 
the five members of the Committee embarked on a much more 
hazardous voyage: to examine whether the Service was 
‘adequate.’ Absurd though it was, in any case, for this Civil 
Flush to set itself up as a miniature Health Authority, it pro- 
ceeded to make its task impossible by deciding ‘not to visit 
formally any hospitals or other establishments concerned with 
the working of the National Health Service.’ As well might the 
Press Council resolve never to read any newspapers. 

The inevitable result is that the Committee’s conclusions, 
Wherever they depart from the Abel-Smith/ Titmuss umbrella, 
are damp: so superficial as to be almost consistently mislead- 
ing. The whole vast problem of preventive health, for example, 
is finally dismissed in a sentence: ‘We know of no wide fields 
in which large sums of money might be expended to bring the 
preventive health services more into line with the curative 





* Cambridge University Press, 27s. 6d. 


services.’ In a committee which had debarred itself formally 
from visiting NHS establishments, this ignorance is natural; 
but a short talk with anybody interested in preventive medicine 
would have shown them that what is wanted is not ‘large sums’ 
in any one field, but what amounts to a national change of mind 
on the whole subject of preventive health. 


The need for this change of mind arises out of the changing 
pattern of illness. The diseases now to be feared here are, with 
few exceptions, no longer the mass diseases of primitive 
society, the plagues, contagions and infections, but the personal 
diseases of civilisation, which attack the lungs, the heart, the 
digestion and the body cells. It is known that they are environ- 
mental; that they are in some way associated with the tensions 
and stresses of modern life. Yet the study of the emotional as 
distinct from the physiological background of disease has 
barely begun. The sums devoted to research in this field are 
negligible compared to the millions spent on other and—it is 
gradually becoming clear—less profitable pastures. 


There is the related problem, too, of mental health, on which 
the Guillebaud Report has characteristically little to say. It is 
ridiculous to consider the ‘adequacy’ of the Service without 
relating it to the alarming fact that close on half the beds in 
British hospitals today are occupied by the mentally sick. The 
significance of this proportion can easily be understood in 
connection with hospital building. Not only are there in- 
sufficient mental hospitals; what there are, are mostly un- 
suitable. They were built on the pattern of jails; but if the open- 
door principle of mental treatment turns out to be successful, 
as is now being claimed, a wholly different type of mental 
hospital will have to be constructed in future. Hospital building 
cannot go forward without a detailed investigation into the 
possibility of such changes. 

The need, therefore, is for a very different type of inquiry. 
The Abel-Smith/ Titmuss investigation has revealed that the 
National Health Service—within, as it were, its own terms of 
reference—is working satisfactorily. But whether it is the type 
of service that the country now needs is another matter. Indeed, 
the evidence is overwhelming that the whole emphasis of 
training, research and expenditure is wrong; that medicine, 
having removed many of the perils from which civilised man 
stood in danger, is still busy trying to find and to apply the same 
types of remedies to totally different types of illness. It would 
be foolish to be dogmatic on this point; what is needed is a 
detailed investigation into whether the money and effort now 
expended could be better applied in a different direction. And if 
a committee is set up for this purpose, it is to be hoped that its 
members will go out and do the field work for themselves, 
rather than pronounce airily and superficially on the basis of 
imperfectly digested second-hand information. 




















































LEVANTINE FANTASIES 


HE Government’s decision to prepare to jam Athens 

Radio, if it is considered necessary, shows to what an 
impasse British Middle Eastern policy has led. Sir John 
Harding’s television interview had already revealed clearly 
enough that “self-determination some time’ marked the 
British intention of keeping Cyprus as long as it is needed as 
a base. Enosis is excluded, because, even if the Greek Govern- 
ment were to lease Britain bases, those bases could not be 
used for purposes of which the Greeks might disapprove. What 
this means has recently been made clear by the dispatch of 
paratroops to Cyprus following on the disturbances in Jordan. 
Cyprus, with its complement of British troops and aeroplanes, 
is to be used as the off-shore aircraft carrier, to keep the 
countries of the Levant in order. But British policy, being what 
it is, it will take more than bases or aircraft carriers to keep 
the Levant in order. The riots in Jordan are a case in point. 
They were brought about by a blunder on the part of Great 
Britain. To say that the remedy to such mistakes is a perma- 
nent base with troops held ready to intervene seems a counsel 
of despair. The remedy is a more skilful foreign policy. It is 
doubtful if Arab nationalism can be won over to the West, 
but suspicions of Western intentions on the part of Arab states- 
men will hardly be lessened by the knowledge that an air-borne 
sword of Damocles is suspended over their heads. The Foreign 
Office had better make up its mind what it believes about the 
Middle East. If States like Jordan and Iraq are reliable allies, 
then to implicitly threaten them is foolish and insulting. If 
they are not reliable allies, if a small pro-British clique is 
clinging desperately to power, then what is the value of the 
card houses so laboriously constructed by British diplomacy? 
In the latter case, it would be better to base a policy mainly 
on Israel and Turkey rather than to lose our way in a land 
of fantasy. As it is, Great Britain is now in the position of 
bolstering up bad policies by worse policies. While there is no 
need to regard the jamming of broadcasts as unjustifiable in 
all cases, it does not seem likely that agitation in Cyprus will 
die down, even if Athens Radio is eliminated. Regarding 
jamming as a matter of expediency, the balance of the argument 
is against it in this instance. 


ELECTRICAL ECONOMICS 

HE Herbert Committee on the electricity industry—the 
first independent study of this kind we have had into a 
nationalised industry—is very welcome. The Committee comes 
forward with a host of constructive suggestions which Lord 
Citrine, the Chairman of the Central Electricity Authority, 
brightly described as ‘challenging and stimulating.’ A few of 
the points made have perhaps not been thought through far 
enough. For instance, criticism of the Authority’s organisation 
to deal with nuclear power seems to open the way to a duplica- 
tion of effort with the Atomic Energy Authority. But, on two 
major proposals, what the Committee says carries complete 
conviction. First, it criticises the industry for not having done 
‘as much hard thinking as it should have about the economics 
of electricity supply.” What an astonishing position this is! 
Ever since the end of the war economists and others inside and 
outside the industry have conducted a lengthy debate on this 
problem apparently with little result. Yet, if an adequate price 
and tariff policy were achieved, it would not only be a major 
step forward for the industry, but also a real contribution to 
the country’s standard of living. For the problem of price 
underlies all else, including such questions as how to make the 
most efficient use of generating plant, how to overcome the 
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problem of big loads, how to ensure that adequate depreciation 
is charged and some financial reserve built up, and that too 
much of the country’s available new capital is not swallowed 
up in the new power stations. The second major proposal is for 
a reorganisation of the administrative structure, so that at the 
top, policy-making is kept separate from executive respon. 
sibility. New generating boards would be set up which, together 
with the area boards’ existing responsibility for distribution, 
would undertake the bulk of the day-to-day running of the 
industry. In this way the delegation so necessary in a 
nationalised industry would be brought about. 


THE ORATORS 


T is fitting that the Oxford Chair of Poetry should be filled 

by election. Acclamation is the traditional method by which 
the true poet has been distinguished from the fake, and for a 
Professorship devoted to this art qualifications are required 
which the average reader is probably more capable of judging 
than the most learned scholar. It follows that candidates for 
this post have usually been distinguished by qualities other than 
the purely academic. Its present holder, Professor Day Lewis, 
is a well-known poet and critic, and two of the three candidates 
already nominated for the position are eminent in spheres out- 
side the world of the university. Mr. W. H. Auden is one of the 
best of the twentieth-century poets. Recent volumes of verse 
have shown no decline in his power. He is an excellent candi- 
date. Sir Harold Nicolson too is known for his many sensitive 
literary studies (including biographies of three poets: Verlaine, 
Swinburne and Tennyson), as well as books on history and 
diplomacy. The third candidate, Mr. G. Wilson Knight, is 
more purely academic. He has written a number of books of 
repute on the imagery of Shakespeare and Milton, but is less 
well known than his rivals. 

The election then is likely to develop into a contest beween 
Sir Harold Nicolson and Mr. Auden, and it might seem that 
Oxford electors have before them a difficult choice—embarras 
de richesses. However, when two candidates are so eminently 
suited, both in prestige and ability, to fill a Chair of Poetry, 
there is one consideration that must surely be decisive. Mr. 
Auden is a practising poet of the highest talent. He has exercised 
an unparalleled influence on the course of English poetry 
during the last twenty-five years, and it would surely be just 
and gracious on the part of his native University to give him the 
opportunity to speak of the art whose range he has so notably 
extended. It will perhaps be objected to Mr. Auden’s candi- 
dature that he has lived for a long time now in America 
and has become an American citizen— but what of this? There 
is no doubt whose claim to be Professor of Poetry is the 
stronger. 


DEVOURING AFFECTION 


By DARSIE GILLIE Paris 


ONSIEUR Guy MOLLET’s large majority of 420 to 71 
M means neither stability nor even momentary tranquillity 
for him. He would certainly have preferred the Communists 
to vote against him. Their vote was avowedly an expression of 
what M. Mollet himself called their ‘devouring affection.’ In 
spite of the Socialist Premier’s insistence on Atlantic solidarity 
and his determination to pursue, with greater energy than has 
been done in the last year, negotiations to promote West 
European unity, M. Duclos. on behalf of the Communists, 
declared his party would bestow their 150 votes on M. Mollet, 
in the hope that popular pressure would improve him. This 
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created a big temptation for the MRP to refuse their votes to 
M. Mollet. In order that the Socialist voter should not think 
that the first instinct of his party leaders, once back in Parlia- 
ment, was to rush into the arms of Centre and Right-wing 
politics, the MRP had been held at a distance throughout 
negotiations for formation of the Socialist-cum-Radical 
Cabinet. Yet the Cabinet must have the MRP vote if it is to 
survive. Even with that it needs the abstentions of the Con- 
servatives if it is not to fall into dependence on Communist 
support. One concession had been made to the MRP. The 
Radical leader, M. Mendés-France, between whom and the 
MRP there exists an almost pathological mutual distrust, was 
not to have the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, but sit in the 
Government as a Vice-Premier without Portfolio. But this 
negative favour which has caused great irritation among the 
Radicals scarcely comforted the MRP for being put into 
Coventry like guilty children. Whatever their faults in the past, 
to treat them, as has been done, as though they should be both 
penitent and willing allies is not very sensible. It is part of the 
difficult problem with which France’s politicians are faced— 
how to maintain the battle of Government and Opposition, 
which is necessary if Parliamentary life is to enjoy any favour 
in the country, when only 400 out of 600 deputies approve of 
parliamentary government. 

The exclusion of M. Mendés-France from the Foreign Office 
also draws attention to his own refusal of the Ministry of 
Finance and National Economy, which suggests that he is not 
quite convinced of the possibility of resisting inflation while 
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carrying out even the mild programme of M. Mollet—the 
gradual levelling-up of provincial with Paris wages, the exten- 
sion of the paid holiday from two to three weeks, and bigger old 
age pensions, It is not the new Government’s intentions that are 
doubted, but the possibility of being firm when it is maintained 
in office like a ball held in the air on a spout of water. 

If one certain key to Governmental strength is to be found, 
it is in the restoration of peace to Algeria; with concessions, 
indeed, but without surrender—for M. Mollet himself admitted 
that, like any other government, his must wage war on terror- 
ism. His immediate programme of reforms is M. Faure’s and 
M. Soustelle’s. The proposal to hold elections after abolishing 
separate constituencies for Europeans raises definite issues and 
presupposes that elections can be held at all, which is certainly 
not the case at the moment. The appointment as Minister Resi- 
dent in Algiers of a general with both a military reputation and 
one of political sympathy with the Moslem cause is ingenious, 
but it does not seem to have created the hoped-for psychologi- 
cal shock. General Catroux is 79—an advanced age for facing 
armed rebellion by the Moslems and fierce political resistance 
from the large European settler population. The real new 
feature in French North African policy is the growing but still 
incomplete recognition that the problems cannot be dealt with 
piecemeal and that partial solutions in Tunisia and Morocco 
are endangered unless buttressed from within Algeria. Irrita- 
tion with offers of mediation from the Moroccan Sultan and 
the Tunisian leader, M. Bourguiba, may yet turn into 
appreciation. 


Portrait of the Week 


people living in Great Britain has been the sudden onset 

of snow and biting winds. Compared with the realities 
of cold weather in a country where houses and roads are not 
built to cope with it, the international scene seems of com- 
paratively little importance. In fact, rather little has been 
happening in spite of Sir Anthony Eden’s visit to Washington. 
Marshal Bulganin’s letter to President Eisenhower turned out 
to contain an offer of a treaty of friendship, which, as the 
President pointed out in his reply, did not seem to go beyond 
the general provisions for friendship contained in the UN 
Charter. The President firmly, though politely, rejected the 
offer, which seems to have been made rather with an eye on its 
propaganda value than with any very serious hope that America 
would accept this gesture at its face value. Meanwhile in Prague 
M. Molotov, Marshal Zhukov, Soviet Minister of Defence, 
and Marshal Koniev, C-in-C of the combined Warsaw pact 
forces, have been attending a meeting of the Eastern NATO 
countries. This has been heralded by a blare of warlike publicity 
which sounds strange on the lips of the apostles of peace and 
righteousness that Soviet leaders are usually portrayed as being 
by their own press. A rather sinister emphasis is being placed 
on full East German participation in the pact. 

In Washington the discussions between Sir Anthony Eden 
and President Eisenhower are reported to have brought about 
some lessening of the gap between the British and American 
points of view on the Middle East. Still, whatever may now 
be decided about the Israeli problem, where the area of agree- 
ment was always considerable, it is on the question of Saudi 
Arabia and the American attitude to the Baghdad pact that the 
lessening of gaps between British and American policy will 
have to be judged. Minor, but thorny, problems, such as the 
embargo on trade to China, may have to be left till after the 
American elections. The situation with regard to Formosa has 


i: most important item of news this week for most 


indeed been changed in the last few days by a speech made by 
Chou En-iai, the Chinese Foreign Minister, in the course of 
which he was concerned to appeal to the Chinese Nationalists 
over the heads of their American allies. The threat of a palace 
revolution in Formosa would obviously offer far more chance 
of the Chinese Communists gaining control of the island than 
any purely military measures. No doubt this was one of the 
topics discussed by Sir Anthony and the President. 

In France M. Guy Mollet, the Socialist leader, has formed 
his government and received the unenthusiastic approval of the 
Assembly. The Communists, the MRP and M. Faure’s RGR 
voted for him, but, in spite of the fact that he had kept M. 
Mendés-France out of the Quai d’Orsay in order to propitiate 
the ‘Europeans,’ the new government was not given a very warm 
welcome. Its first task will be to deal with the deteriorating 
situation in Algeria, and the appointment of General Catroux 
as Resident Minister there seems to mark the end of M. 
Soustelle’s policy of total integration, and was followed by his 
resignation. General Catroux is well known for his liberal 
views on North Africa, and his appointment was greeted by 
hostile demonstrations on the part of French North African 
ex-service associations. In Algeria fighting still goes on, and 
there has been another fierce clash between fellagha and French 
forces in the Moroccan Rif. In Tunisia the arrest has been 
ordered of M. Salah ben Yussef and his followers. 





During the printing dispute some readers may find that 

copies of the Spectator arrive late. We regret any incon- 

venience this may cause. Readers who are unable to obtain 

a copy, and would like to receive one by post, should 

send instructions and a remittance for 84d. (including 

postage) to: The Sales Manager, Spectator, 99 Gower 
Street, London, WC1. 
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At the other end of the Mediterranean, Cyprus is still pro- 
viding trouble for everyone concerned. The Government’s 
admission that it was preparing to jam broadcasts to the island 
from Athens Radio was much criticised in the House of 
Commons, and, though the new formula for self-government 
submitted by Sir John Harding to Archbishop Makarios is 
said to go some way to meet his demands, terrorist outrages 
still continue. In Singapore, too, there have been attacks on 
police stations with hand-grenades. A more cheerful picture 
of British colonial rule is presented by the royal visit to Nigeria, 
an important aspect of which is the demonstration of the 
importance of unity in a country with strong centrifugal ten- 
dencies.. Off the Norwegian coast a number of Soviet trawlers 
have been seized for fishing in territorial waters. The Russians 
have handed back the Porkkala base to the Finns. Senhor 
Kubitschek has been officially proclaimed President of Brazil. 

At home an inquiry into the Central Electricity Authority 
has come to the conclusion that a new corporation should be 
created to relieve the CEA of responsibility for generation and 
transmission—more drastic recommendations than those of 
the Guillebaud Committee on the National Health Service last 
week. The teachers’ pension bill is to be delayed—presumably 
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so that the increased contributions demanded under it can be 
offset by the proposed increase in pay for teachers whose 
scale of pay is now to be reviewed by the Burnham Com. 
mittee on October 1. Male and female nurses from mental hos. 
pitals have been picketing an exhibition on mental health at 
Manchester to protest against the conditions under which they 
have to work. The Blackpool Council has refused an inquiry 
into charges of corruption that have been made against it. Cuts 
in car production are causing fears of unemployment in the 
industry. Vehicles are to be inspected for roadworthiness. 

The spirit of sportsmanlike cameraderie created by inter. 
national football matches has once again been shown by the 
cancellation of a match between Coventry City and the 
Argentine team, San Lorenzo, after the referee had been kicked 
by the Argentine inside-left. Notable deaths this week are those 
of H. L. Mencken, the nearest thing to Dr. Johnson that 
America has produced and a lexicographer as well, and A. A. 
Milne, the begetter of Winnie the Pooh. The biggest diamond 
found since the war has been sold in London. The Arch- 
bishop of York has been elected to his see. A cheque written on 
a pig has been presented at a Nysasaland bank. Somebody 
bringing home the bacon? 


Political Commentary 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


public copy of The Times, oddly, in the hall, between the 

door and the lavatories, I suppose they read Tuesday’s 
issue without raising an eyebrow, except possibly over the 
dramatic revelation that the last Archbishop of York was 
never legally elected by the Dean and Chapter. Perhaps they 
even passed the editor of The Times at luncheon without 
realising that only that morning he had allowed his newspaper 
to throw all its weight behind the madcap scheme of Common- 
wealth development. Indeed, a whole first leading article of 
almost one column was devoted to arguing the case for 
increased emigration to the Commonwealth countries over- 
seas and increased investment in them. There was not one 
qualification from start to finish and, to top it all, in the last 
paragraph the word E-m-p-i-r-e was spelt out with a capital 
letter and without apology. I hope The Times will not now 
ignore the question for another year or so. It could do more 
than any other newspaper in the country to compel the 
Government, and the governments of other Commonwealth 
countries, to tackle this problem seriously. Surely it could find 
the opportunity to replace a few of its ‘turnover’ articles about 
geological expeditions, the oolite shelf and the caveman in 
Pnom Penh by an extended analysis of the present state of 
the Commonwealth. It is a remarkable fact that there is not 
one national newspaper today—not even the Daily Mail— 
which can be seriously regarded as a Commonwealth or 
Empire journal. In the course of the past fortnight I have had 
plenty of personal evidence about the deadweight of 
indifference which has to be shifted before people will discuss 
the Commonwealth seriously. Now that The Times has made 
the question respectable, let it go on and make it talked about. 

. 


The question of the jamming of Greek broadcasts to Cyprus 
is obviously a difficult one, and I do not see how any reason- 
able person can take a hard and fast attitude towards it. 
Nevertheless—if only because of the harm such an action 
could do to British prestige without securing any compensat- 
ing advantages—it is precisely the kind of issue on which the 


[ has happened. In the Atheneum, where they keep the 


Opposition (of whichever party) should press the Government 
(of whichever party); and I am sure that, if it had been a 
Labour Colonial Secretary who had made the statement which 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd made in the House of Commons on 
Monday, Sir Winston Churchill would have weighed in, with 
the vehement eloquence of a Chatham, in defence of the free- 
dom of the air. All the same, the issue is difficult, and the 
situation in Cyprus even more difficult; and the least wise 
thing which an Opposition could do would be to force the 
Government into a position from which it would be hard to 
withdraw. For this reason, it is worth reporting that, although 
he made no attempt to stop Labour members from raising and 
pressing the issue, Mr. Hugh Gaitskell took a very firm stand 
that the Labour Party should not officially take a formal and 
defined attitude at this stage, since by so doing it might create 
an artificially rigid division between Government and Opposi- 
tion which would, in turn, force the Government itself into 
an artificially rigid position. This seems to me to be an act of 
leadership which deserves to be recognised as statesmanship, 
and at a time when Mr. Gaitskell may seem to be throwing 
all caution to the wind in order to create a lively Opposition 
the fact is worth recording and remembering. 


* 


Two recent articles by Mr. Peregrine Worsthorne seem to 
me to deserve more than cursory attention. Mr. Worsthorne is 
a young political writer who sees himself as the only real rebel 
left—the one true Conservative who stands, lone but defiant, 
among all the rest who are merely swimming with the tide. 
(Sometimes he will concede that Professor Michael Oakeshott 
shares this lonely outpost with him, and now and then Mr. 
Colin Welch can be seen sniping at the rear. But, for the most 
part, it is Mr. Worsthorne alone, and he is no more surprised 
than Canute when he gets his feet wet.) In a formidable article 
in the current issue of Encounter he demonstrates why free 
elections should not be held in countries (such as Indo-China) 
which are likely to return Communist majorities, and why if 
(in a country like Italy) free elections did result in a Commun- 
ist victory the defeated Right would be justified in carrying out 
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a coup d'état. His arguments are as convincing, intellectually, 
as those which Viscount C ranborne used to oppose Disraeli’s 
Reform Bill in 1867. But, just as Cranborne paid no attention 
to the world around him, neither does Mr. Worsthorne. If the 
West once started to question free elections where they hap- 
pened to result in the other side winning, it would suffer much 
more harm than by the return of one or two Communist 
regimes. It would be left without a leg to stand on. It would 
cease to have anything to offer to anyone anywhere. Similarly. 
in an article in the Daily Telegraph, Mr. Worsthorne suggested 
that one could discriminate between the countries which were 
fit and those which were not fit to have a free press. Backward 
countries should not have a free press. Mr. Worsthorne is a 
Roman Catholic. Perhaps he should go one step further and 
insist that all elections should be conducted and all newspapers 
should be written in Latin. 
- 

Readily admitting that I am stealing someone else’s joke, I 
nevertheless think it proper to report the rather unkind obser- 
vation of Sir lan Horobin, Conservative Member for Oldham 
East, that ‘British politics have now become a second eleven 
fixture between Eton and Winchester.’ 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


THE HOME SECRETARY has not yet succeeded in doing or saying 
anything sensible about the case of the three men who were 
wrongfully convicted of assaulting a policeman. He first of all 
made an award of only £1,000 and distributed it amongst them 
in indefensible proportions. He then confided to the House of 
Commons that he regarded the award as ‘generous’—which of 
all the adjectives he might have used was easily the least 
appropriate. He followed this up with the remark that the trial 
judge had authorised him to say that if the men had not 
perjured themselves so much during the course of the trial 
‘they probably would not have been convicted.’ This observa- 
tion seems to me quite beside the point and to reflect little 
credit upon the judge. It is just possible that MPs and others 
would have shared the judge’s complacency on this point if they 
had been allowed to see the evidence for it. But Mr. Lloyd 
George, answering Mr. Willey, said that under the Criminal 
Appeal Act, 1907, he could not make a transcript of the 
evidence available ‘save in the most exceptional circumstances.’ 
There must be very few people who would deny that the wrong- 
ful conviction ard imprisonment of three men is exceptional. 
But Mr. Lloyd George is one of them. ‘Such circumstances do 
not appear to me to exist in the present case.” The previous 
Home Secretary put a copy of the Evans trial transcript in the 
Commons Library and since there would seem to be no grounds 
for distinguishing between the two cases either Lord Kilmuir 
was wrong then or Mr. Lloyd George is wrong now (perhaps 
the Home Secretary should have consulted the Lord Chancellor 
about this). In fact the Criminal Appeal Act says nothing what- 
ever about ‘exceptional circumstances,’ which seems to be a 
phrase invented for the purpose by the Home Office. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s crowning inanity was to say, ‘There is no question of 
attempting to conceal what took place at the trial, which of 
course was held in public.’ 
* * *” 

| TAKE it that the dismissal of Kruglov, timed nicely just 
before the Party Congress, is one more sign that the pot is 
still boiling in the Soviet power struggle. He had been Stalin’s 
local protection expert as long ago as Teheran (where he got 
his KBE), and it had been remarked as odd that Khrushchev 
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and Bulganin on their Asian safari took, not him, but the 
revolting Serov, although the latter was far more likely to 
startle the quarry. I hear that Kruglov has the reputation 
simply of a capable routine thug willing to serve anyone. 
When Malenkov and Khrushchev pulled their coup against 
Beria they gave him the MVD—having detached from it, 
however, the real security police. Someone else wants the half- 
million of the MVD now. And that leaves Serov the only full 
survivor of Stalin’s seven top-ranking police generals. Five 
have been shot, and Kruglov seems a poor insurance risk, to 
say the least. The new man, Dudorov, has had a career in 
Khrushchev’s Moscow fief and, since Malenkov’s fall last 
year, in the Central Committee apparatus, where he has been 
chief ‘construction’ expert. The MVD does (or makes its 
victims do) a lot of Russia’s construction. Even so, devotion 
to Khrushchev seems the more important qualification. 
* * * 
I HAVE ALWAYS considered the felling of a tree (not that I 
have any great taste for the pathetic fallacy) to be a rather 
melancholy business, so I am not without sympathy for The 
Men of the Trees in the row they have been making about 
the thinning of the planes in the Mall. But judged by other 
standards our arboricides are pretty small beer. If there were 
any Uomini degli Alberi in Italy there would probably be a 
civil war in progress now. The strong-arm mayor of Naples, 
Signor Achille Lauro, decided recently to modernise the 
Piazza Municipio, one of the largest and finest squares in 
Italy and famous for the hundred-odd holm-oaks that spread 
a welcome shade in the heat of high summer. In his own news- 
paper he announced a sort of informal referendum to deter- 
mine public opinion on the plan. But he must have lost 
patience very quickly, for only forty-eight hours after the 
announcement his men set out with axe and saw under cover 
of darkness to demolish the well-loved trees. By the time the 
Superintendent of National Monuments had mobilised the 
bureaucratic hierarchy and induced the responsible Minister 
to dispatch a telegram ordering the suspension of the felling, 
the deed had been done and the last of the trees planted by 
Bomba was down. But he may live to regret his coup, for 
not many Neapolitans are likely to consider multicoloured 
fountains and flowering shrubs an adequate substitute, and 
things may go against him and his party at the administrative 
elections. He may find that he has cut down more than trees. 
* * * 
AMONG our public men there may be some who can unbend 
without creaking. But Mr. Harold Macmillan and Sir Anthony 
Eden are not among them. Mr. Macmillan’s ‘There ain’t gonna 
be no war’ was an embarrassing experience for his wellwishers. 
And now Sir Anthony Eden, in the course of an after-dinner 
speech at Washington, assures his audience that ‘there ain’t 
too much to worry about.’ 
Not ’arf ! 
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one of the jewels of Her Majesty’s realms . . . 
—BBC. 
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. . . this ramshackle town . . 


‘L1z1BET, Lizibet,’ they roar.—Sunday Graphic. 

A MILLION throats yelled ‘Ekabo.’—Sunday Dispatch. 

I AM ASSURED the crowd yelled ‘Kabyesi.’-—Observer. 
Mrs. QUEEN they call her.—Daily Sketch. 


THOUSANDS of Africans shouting ‘Kabo, Kabo.’ 
— Sunday Times. 
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African Journey 


By ROGER FALK 


recently returned from a month’s journeying in 

Africa, and flew what was virtually a circuit, spending 
nearly a fortnight in Uganda, on by air down to Johannesburg, 
a week on the Rand, and then up to Nigeria and the Gold 
Coast; finally, home via the French Ivory Coast. Africa is 
incredibly well documented these days. In front of me at this 
moment lies Gunther’s Jnside Africa, with its 976 crammed 
pages; and from Father Huddleston to the Sultan of Morocco, 
from the Kabaka to Mér. Strydom, from Robert Ruark to 
Elspeth Huxley, Alan Paton and Laurens van der Post, the 
public are made aware as never before of Africa’s problems. 
With the array of documentation that is all about us it may 
seem presumptuous to attempt in a few hundred words to add 
even a mite to what is being said, and it’s dangerous to 
generalise from a small experience. So I will simply record 
some impressions. 

Uganda is a fabulous country. I believe that until ‘!’affaire 
Kabaka’ very few people in Britain had heard of it, much less 
knew where it is. And yet, nearly fifty years ago, Winston 
Churchill saw Uganda’s immense possibilities. The country is 
rich in the cotton and coffee that the world requires; it is 
luxuriant in appearance, equable in climate and potentially 
a ‘model’ political set-up. I say potentially because in May 
last the explosions which were anticipated as a result of the 
Kabaka’s return produced grave faces when I was there; by 
November he was back, and (touch wood) there are only 
rumbles and no explosions as yet to be heard. 

It is fascinating to contemplate the main players in that 
particular drama. Sir Andrew Cohen, the Governor, is a large, 
dedicated man without much intimate appeal, yet with a mas- 
sive integrity which irradiates his conversation and presence. 
The Kabaka is slight, elegant, gently spoken. He possesses that 
same irresistible amalgam of attraction (he has far more than 
his fair share of charm) and indiscipline which properly be- 
longs to adolescents and some actors. These two men live and 
work and play roughly twenty miles from each other. Having 
talked to both of them on the same day, I am the more im- 
pressed by the effort each seems to be making to wipe out two 
depressing years of Uganda history. 

Since I have been back I have been constantly asked, ‘What 
will happen in Uganda when the British leave it to its own 
devices?’ One thing is clear: to draw Uganda into an East 
African Federation of any closer character: than that guaran- 
teed by the present East African High Commission arrange- 
ments would be politically impossible. Uganda is an African 
country and will surely have to develop along purely African 
lines. As it is, the presence of over 50,000 industrious Asians 
in Uganda complicates the issue; it is a further proof of good 
intentions that, with fairly little fuss, a most excellent and 
patriotic man, Mr. Maini, the former Indian Mayor of Kam- 
pala, has become a Minister and is generally acceptable all 
over the Protectorate. Earlier in the year I went down to 
Nairobi by road from Kampala. With due respect to the great 
work the white settlers have done in Kenya, and to the size 
of their investment there, the fact that no land is settled by 
the whites in Uganda is, to put it mildly, a political relief. 

My particular interest in Uganda led me into the field of the 
availability and distribution of consumer goods. The Protec- 
torate Government wants to ensure that the long-term pro- 
ductivity of cotton and coffee crops is in no way diminished; 


[os title of this piece is not as casual as it sounds. I have 


the revenues therefrom are vital to the social welfare (in the 
widest sense) plans for the raising of the standard of life. But 
Uganda is lush and fertile and lazy-making. The ubiquitous 
banana provides food and drink, and it literally falls off the 
tree. Consumer goods—not trashy, wasteful stuff. but goods 
that are useful and beneficial—are the exception rather than 
the rule in Uganda, and I am struck by the unimaginative way 
in which British manufacturers tackle a market which could 
earn immense dividends. It’s the same old stuff everywhere— 
drearily packed and drearily displayed merchandise which, 
except for a few examples, couldn’t ever be expected to lure a 
purchase out of the cultivator who, I am sure, would eagerly 
respond to a wider variety and a more enthusiastic approach, 
It is an object lesson to go to Abidjan on the French Ivory 
Coast, over to the West, to observe the way the French tackle 
this question: the bright stores, rows of them in attractively 
laid-out streets, many white salesmen and saleswomen behind 
the counters; an infinite variety of goods. What a contrast to 
the East African retailing procedures! 

Every time my aeroplane circles those dirty white mine 
dumps and an ever-growing Johannesburg comes into view, I 
realise what a phoney sort of place it is—hollow, physically as 
well as spiritually, and artificial. And yet there is something 
very disarming about Johannesburg’s energy and bustle, its 
assertiveness and its civic pride. It has grown enormously in 
the past years and has a sort of Chicago feel about it, brash 
and optimistic. The pity is that underlying every conversation, 
every article in the newspapers, is the racial malaise which 
is as far today from resolution as ever it was. The Nationalists 
are doing what I believe they think to be right, and the Op- 
position, which is more often emotional than practical, can 
offer little more than petulant criticism. The Union is im- 
prisoned by its own history. 


On a more cheerful note, I would only add that what little I 
saw this time of Southern Africa (I once lived there) again 
proved to me that it is one of the loveliest countries in the world. 
I defy any air traveller to produce a more exciting experience 
than that wonderful five minutes when, an hour or two before 
arriving on the Rand from the north, the BOAC Argonaut 
flies gently around the Victoria Falls. Livingstone’s ‘smoke 
that thunders’ was, on this occasion, not thundering very much 
because the Zambesi was pretty empty. But, in a way, that 
made the scene the more thrilling, when the great chasm ap- 
peared in all its exposed splendour. Some Italians sitting near 
me in the aeroplane gasped at the wonder of the ‘Cascata’—a 
far more evocative word, I thought, than ‘Falls.’ 

Though this time I was only inside a week in West Africa, 
the recurrent thought in my mind was to contrast it with East 
Africa. There are worlds of difference. The unique characteris- 
tic of West Africa is, of course, its political development, far 
ahead of the three East African territories. The Gold Coast 
and Nigeria are almost self-governing, and they are essentially 
African. So is Uganda, it is true, but it is a Protectorate, and 
you feel something of a protector when you are there, whereas 
over in the West you are fast becoming a visitor. It is hard to 
describe this tremendous social and political difference. It 
manifests itself in so many ways: the West African climate, 
damp and uncomfortable compared with the healthy East 
African highlands; the absence in the West of white settlers 
as in Kenya; the pervasive African culture in the West as com- 
pared with a real poverty of art in the East. Altogether an 
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entirely different ambiance—an Africa in the West that is 
assertive and self-conscious, whereas in the East there are still 
Victorian echoes, and life for the Britisher, despite contem- 

rary tragedies like Mau Mau, is almost traditionally im- 
perial and Kiplingesque. 

The Queen is in Nigeria at the moment. It is a far cry from 
the ill-fated “Treetops,” the house in the Aberdares in Kenya 
from which she was summoned to the throne, to the steamy 
West. In Lagos they were painting up the City when I was there, 
against her arrival and already I was beginning to hear anxious 
whispers about protocol—who was to meet her? what clothes 
to wear?—and all the rest of it. Flying down from Moslem 
Kano to Lagos and stopping, as I did, several times on the way, 
you are conscious of the size and diversity of Nigeria which 
is four times bigger than the United Kingdom in area. You are 
conscious, too, of the fact that the Nigerian brand of loose 
federal structure within the Commonwealth is possibly the only 
feasible one for a country of well over thirty millions, divided 
into three pretty clearly defined main tribal groups. 

There is something very stimulating about the idea of the 
Queen being there at this precise moment in Nigeria’s history. 
It would be rash even to hazard a guess at what the effect will 
be on the final political plan that still has to be worked out. But 
a visit of this kind will, | suspect, do much to confound those 
who speak of the ‘coming end of Nigerian unity.’ 

I wish I had seen more of the Gold Coast, but my three days 
there were busy, and the only sortie I had time to make from 
Accra was to a mining concession sixty miles north of the 
town. Accra is an unattractive place. This is odd when it is 
remembered that. after Malaya, the Gold Coast is the richest 
of all British dependencies. The British are now building 
hard—a little late in the day perhaps—and the new head- 
quarters for the Bank of the Gold Coast promises to be 
impressive. But the over-all impression of Accra is of a hap- 
hazard, characterless city. I had heard a lot about the colourful 
Gold Coast clothes and the gay signs on ‘mammy waggons.’ 
Even so, they were, I felt, a poor compensation. 

Ghana, as an independent Gold Coast will be called. is, like 
Nigeria, hastening at a tremendous rate towards its political 
destiny. Of the millions of words that have been written on 
the subject of self-government in the British colonial terri- 
tories, | think I have been most struck by something Barbara 
Ward wrote in 1954 in Foreign Affairs. that the real aspiration 
of the new electorates will not be merely independence for 
the sake of independence, but an independence that will carry 
with it prosperity and progress. If we British are to make real 
sense of our ‘creative abdication’—the phrase. whoever in- 
vented it, isn’t a bad one—history’s judgement upon us will be 
unfavourable if the machinery of living in such places as 
Nigeria, Uganda and the Gold Coast is left to run down. 

That is why, as the aeroplane made for home and I sat 
insulated from Africa 16,000 feet above the Sahara, I went on 
thinking about the varying degrees of white participation in 
Africa I had seen: in the Union, for the better or the worse, 
a policy of apartheid; in the Central African Federation, a 
declared aim of ‘racial partnership’; in West Africa, ‘creative 
abdication’; in Uganda, ‘protection’ with a dateline. There is 
no single solution, but, much as one tries to avoid the in- 
conclusive cliché, Africa is an immense challenge; and even 
this last all-too-brief month, twenty-five years after the first of 
my many visits, once again demonstrated to me that it is by 
what the colonisers do in Africa that the rightness of our cause 
in today’s idealogical fight will be proved. This may sound a 
little pompous but I think it is true. Africa is wide open and 
defenceless. The proportion of white to black over the whole 
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continent is staggeringly small. But I don’t believe that the 
whites are doomed—or damned—provided they keep their 
heads. 


Art Dealing 


By PETER LYON 


O draw a parallel between boxing promotion and art 

promotion may seem a little unfair. Those who are 

familiar with the world of art dealing may point out 
that there are no Queensberry Rules in art. There are how- 
ever many points of comparison. Too many artists have been 
taken young and encouraged to work beyond their capacity; 
exhausting their potential strength in producing a profusion 
of trivial work to be sold at a low price for quick returns. It 
is not surprising that many of the contenders in the Bond 
Street ring are punch-drunk before reaching maturity. 

The dealers have found that they can arouse interest in a 
gimmick more easily than they can in the necessarily slow 
development of the more profound painter or sculptor. One 
sculptor has discovered flatness; such simple and easily 
recognisable trade-marks provide convenient handles for 
steering sculpture through cocktail party conversations. The 
value of publicity is as great in art as in any other field and, 
as any public relations officer will tell you, nothing carries 
so much punch as a gimmick. The difficulty is to escape from 
it once the name has been made. There are many artists 
clinging desperately to the style that first brought them notice, 
for the dealer prefers branded goods. 

The dealer has much of the responsibility for this situation. 
In his capacity of an agent his position is perfectly justified. 
On the grounds that the artist is always a poor man of business 
it is reasonable to suppose that he needs an agent to act on 
his behalf. (Whether this theory of the artist as a bad business 
man is romanticism or not is open to some dispute. There are 
some professional artists whose business acumen would startle 
a merchant banker.) Where the dealer’s activities are open to 
criticism is in his function of an entrepreneur and broker of 
art. There has been a tendency in recent years for the dealer 
to establish and dominate a clearing-house between the artist 
and the rest of the society. On the grounds that it is more 
sensible to get your tea from the grocer instead of direct 
from Ceylon, the public have accepted the principle of the 
art shop. However, the two commodities are not comparable. 
Paintings and sculptures do not lend themselves to being 
graded and put into economically priced packets like tea. The 
dealer attempts to do this. Like any other retailer, he prefers 
goods of a uniform and measurable quality. The mistakes, the 
changes of approach, the repetitions which invariably accom- 
pany a genuine search for a truth tend to make the artist with 
the greatest integrity the least desirable wholesaler. 

In the world that the dealer has helped to create there is 
no place for the minor artist. Before the discovery of the word 
‘Art,’ with a capital ‘A,’ there were painters and carvers, and 
occasionally one of them became an artist. And when this did 
happen, he was someone who had risen, quite naturally. from 
being a minor artist to being a major one. His work had 
acquired that spark that the others did not have. He had 
achieved a quality but not a trick. The present society has 
no room for the minor artist. The preference is for the tenth- 
rate genius rather than a first-rate craftsman. The question 
is, can genius be rated in this way? The demand being of 
this kind, the temptation to any young artist is to plunge 
direct into the chilly realms of pure imagination. Realms 
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where it is true that the greatest achievements have been made 
but where any but the truly great are bound to flounder. A 
general impression of much contemporary work is that if it 
was any good it would be brilliant. 

It is important to realise that the dealer is more concerned 
with the interest aroused in contemporary work than he is 
in its final fulfilment. Patronage of living artists is not great 
and prices are not high. The bulk of most dealers’ business 
is the resale of fragments of dead artists’ work with an 
occasional big deal when an important old master changes 
hands. The real money in dealing is to be made after the 
market has steadied and the commercial worth of an artist’s 
work has been established—usually not until after his death. 
Often the main function of a living artist’s exhibition is to 
draw those members of the public who are interested in art 
into the shop. They come to talk of the contemporary artist 
but can be more easily persuaded to buy a safe picture which 
has a certain investment value. The living artist represents 
the prestige advertising for the backroom sales. Under these 
circumstances there is an incentive to the dealer to create 
artist personalities who possess consistent and readily recog- 
nisable techniques rather than real worth, the artistic equiva- 
lents of the TV personality. 

Because of the strong position that the dealer now holds 
he is becoming increasingly an arbiter of taste; well versed 
in the jargon of art criticism, he also has a wide knowledge 
of the history of art. In the dedicated atmosphere of the 
Bond Street gallery, with its fitted carpets, concealed lights 
and hushed voices, the dealer becomes a formidable sales- 
man. The dealer has been greatly helped in this creation of 
a market in the temple by the largely agnostic intelligent 
middle class who derive a certain comfort from having deity 
in reserve in the form of taste cum art. 

In the present society the artist has been reduced in stature. 
The traditional association between the painter, the sculptor 
and the architect has been broken. The artist has become a 
source of specialised intellectual excitement to a very limited 
audience. It would be absurd to place the responsibility for 
this situation on the dealer alone, for there have been many 
factors that have contributed, but his entrenchment as the 
accepted liaison between the artist and the customer has 
tended to block the hoped-for transference of patronage from 
the individual to the public. The dealer has capitalised during 
the time that private patronage has dwindled and has assisted 
in the building-up of a mysterious professionalism that now 
surrounds the artist. It is this professionalism that is increasing 
the gap between the artist and the rest of society. Much 
could be gained if the artist and the public could meet out- 
side the shop, even if it is only on the pavement. 


The Diversity of India 


By L. F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS Delhi 


Te bitter regional controversies—Maharastra against 
Gujarat, Bengal against Bihar, Sikhs against Hindus in 
the Punjab, and the like—which are raging over the 
recently proposed readjustment of statal boundaries, accom- 
panied as they have been by rioting and the garlanding of 
prominent politicians with old shoes, make the foreign observer 
wonder whether the unity of India, instead of existing today, 
remains an aspiration. The position in this respect is oddly 
contradictory. Everywhere in the country one encounters a 
keen pride in Indian independence; a lively gratification at the 
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influential position in international affairs to which India has 
been raised by Mr. Nehru’s brilliant foreign policy. Yet while 
public opinion stands firmly united on the main external issues 
there are disquieting symptoms that the growth of a sense of 
national consciousness in domestic affairs is a slow process. 

The present flare-up of sectional jealousy has followed the 
publication of the report of the States Reorganisation Commis. 
sion appointed two years ago to examine what were called in 
British times ‘provincial boundaries.’ The report is ably drafted 
and statesmanlike. Why, then, has it stirred up India like g 
stone thrown into a hornets’ nest? 

Viewed against the background of the past, the passions of 
the present are not surprising. India is the home of half a dozen 
major languages, and double that number of distinct racial 
elements. Under British rule, the ancient sectional diversities 
were largely overlaid: and forgotten because both rulers and 
ruled tacitly ignored them. A strong central government; 
administrative divisions which cut across racial, linguistic and 
cultural blocks; highly organised public services which 
operated on an all-India basis; these ties pulled the country 
into effective adminstrative unity for the first time in its long 
history. On the other side, a growing demand for the ending of 
foreign rule, shared by all the different peoples of India, drew 
them together under Gandhi’s influence into one great mass- 
movement which ignored traditional racial, linguistic, and 
cultural rivalries in pursuit of political independence. The 
educated classes of every race, too, accepted English as a 
lingua franca; in fact, without this acceptance, the growth of 
Indian nationalism would, because of age-old linguistic and 
racial diversities, have remained slow. 

Those who shaped the policies of the Congress Party during 
the struggle for-independence were well aware of the necessity 
for strong centralised control over the entire nationalist move- 
ment in every part of the country. They had also to take account 
of the local patriotisms which were an essential, if potentially 
fissiparous, element in the strength of the whole movement 
against foreign rule. It was thus natural for Congress leaders to 
placate the resentment aroused by the stern discipline which 
they enforced upon regional Congress Committees by pledging 
themselves, after independence had been won, to replace the 
haphazardly-drawn British provincial boundaries (hotly 
attacked as they were as an outstanding example of Britain's 
skill in ‘dividing’ the peoples of India) by new boundaries which 
should bring people of the same race, language and culture 
within the same administrative unit. 

Accession to power, and the need to enforce mastery over 
the whole country in order to carry through great schemes of 
economic rehabilitation, have made Congress acutely aware of 
the danger of the centrifugal tendencies which appeared when 
political independence had been attained. They took care, in 
the new constitution, to preserve the ultimate control; and the 
ruthless use which they made of the armed forces in suppressing 
the Princely States’ opposition to integration showed that they 
would brook no resistance. 

But the new masters of India could not avoid conferring 
real powers upon the local units—which now included both the 
old British Indian Provinces and the amalgamated, regrouped, 
and integrated Princely States. Moreover the decision to de- 
throne English automatically increased jealousies between 
regional languages competing to replace it. The exercise of the 
powers residing in the new statal units naturally fell to local 
Congress Committees. Inevitably, they have tended to rally 
local sentiment behind them by appealing to local loyalties and 
to local feeling against the appointment of ‘outsiders.’ 

Left to itself, the Central Government would have been 
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relieved to postpone the problem of redrawing statal 
boundaries along linguistic and/or racial lines until less 
explosive and more urgent matters—for example, the great 
campaign to raise the living standards of the Indian masses— 
were nearer a Satisfactory solution. But the ultimate basis of 
the power of the Congress Party is its local organisations; and 
these were committed to gratify the forces of local patriotism 
on whose support they, in their turn, relied. The Centre for 
some time made a strong stand against redrawing the map of 
India on racial or linguistic lines; but the stand collapsed 
suddenly and dramatically when a ‘fast to death’ took place 
in favour of a new Andhra State. This concession finally 
breached the dyke of Central resistance; and to make the best 
of a bad job, the States Reorganisation Commission was 
appointed to examine the whole question dispassionately and 
logically. But naturally enough its report has failed to satisfy 
conflicting local interests. 

Once again, Mr. Nehru is the man of the moment; in the 
last resort his will is final on how many, and what, changes 
are to be made in the map of India. He is plainly disturbed by 
the raging passions which have been loosed, and he is using 
all his great influence to calm them. In this, he seems to be 
winning the day. The decisions which he has already announced 
are bold, as they can afford to be; his towering figure has lost 
nothing of its hold upon the imagination of the masses, to 
whom he is India, and Indian unity, in embodied form. So long 
as he stands master of the political scene, he will keep 
centrifugal forces in check. But the ties of local patriotism and 
local tradition are strong; they will not readily yield to the 
larger loyalties from which alone can emerge an India united in 
spirit as well as in name. 


Babbitt’s Utopia 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


GROUP of American businessmen have, the news- 
Anes tell us, recorded their prophecies of what life 
will be like in the United States in 1975. They prophesy : 

1. Americans in twenty years’ time will work thirty-four 

hours a week and earn 25 per cent. more for their labour. 
The population will rise to 213 million and the number of 
highway passenger cars to eighty million. 

3. There will be ninety-two million television sets, 90 per 
cent. of them for colour television. 

4. Solar-powered transistor radios will be in widespread use 
and will last a lifetime. 

5. Guided robot missiles will take off from the US, land on 
planets and transmit television pictures of them auto- 
matically back to earth. 

They end with the comment, ‘It is difficult to be anything but 
confident and optimistic about the future.’ 

This is at least a change. Our literary prophets—Orwell and 
Aldous Huxley and the rest—have given us their prophecies 
about the future and have found no difficulty in being anything 
but confident and optimistic. It is fair enough that the business- 
men should have their whack, and had they been able to give 
us reasons why the world was not moving forward to 1984, 
we should have been grateful and interested. But it appears that, 
far from answering the questions raised by Huxley and Orwell, 
they have never heard of these questions. What is to happen to 
religion? What is to happen to art? What forms of govern- 
ment will survive? What is to happen to Man? These are the 
questions which, it seems, never occur to them. The man of 
1975, they assume, will simply be the man of 1955 with a few 
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The Twenty-Niners 


MISFORTUNE IMPENDS this month for a large number of 
individuals who have done nothing to deserve it. We 
cannot know how many babies, in countries whose 
calendars recognise the existence of Leap Year, are going 
to be born on February the 29th; and we can only 
conjecture how their characters and outlook will be 
affected by this natal solecism. It will not, one supposes, 
be until some years later that most of them will be likely 
to get an inkling of their invidious position. How do 
parents handle this delicate problem? Birthdays are 
important institutions in a child’s world, and to discover 
that it is really only entitled to one every four years may 
well have an unsettling effect on the more introspective 
type of eight-year-old. 

The usual custom is to celebrate the happy event on 
February the 28th; but one scarcely needs to be a senior 
wrangler to see that some element of inequity is involved 
in this practice. For it makes the twenty-niners—on 
paper—the same age as children who were in fact born 
a day before them, and nursery casuists are capable of 
magnifying in a variety of uncharitable ways the 
significance of this minor adjustment. Only an expert 
in child-psychology could tell us whether a sense of 
deprivation or a sense of privilege is in the long run 
the more likely to affect the ego of a Leap Year baby; 
and all we can do is to hope that the new arrivals, by 
the time they come of age in 1977, will have suffered 
no really serious ill effects from having had only five 
celebrations on the right birthday. 





Practical as ever, the Midland Bank offers twenty-niners (and 

all young people) facilities for opening bank accounts , thereby 

changing ‘a sense of deprivation’ into a pride of possession. 

It has even issued a booklet on the subject (‘How to open an 
Account’, free from any branch). 
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more gadgets—a zombie with a few more strings to him, but 
a zombie still. A hundred years ago Macaulay was able, with 
Philistine confidence, to neglect the possibilities that Man 
would use his increased mastery of Nature for purposes of 
destruction rather than of construction; that increased 
mechanisation would have its moral effects; that any serious 
change in the balance of power was to be feared. He could 
confidently prophesy that prosperity would simply go on in- 
creasing in a straightforward, unbroken line. There were those 
who, even then, thought that this was a simple-minded view. 
Such simplicity of mind today is surely almost sub-human. 

It is the nature-of the inventive man to invent, and it is neither 
possible nor desirable to prevent him from doing so. But some 
inventions make for human happiness, some for unhappiness, 
and of a good many it is fair to say that they do not make 
much difference. Macaulay had at any rate the dignity to 
prophesy that more food would be produced But what is 
terrifying about the businessmen is the abysmal futility of the 
achievements of Man to which they look forward. They neither 
fear the inventions of destruction nor hope for the inventions 
of healing. They neither suggest that Man will know more— 
either about the secrets of the universe or about himself—nor 
do they suggest that he will know less. On none of the great 
achievements by which it is customary to distinguish civilised 
man from the savage have they a word to say. All that they 
look for now is the mass-production of silly toys. 

Where are the passenger cars going to go, and why? What 
are the viewers going to see on their coloured televisions? A 
picture of the moon every day exclusively and automatically 
taken on the moon that very afternoon? It does not in itself 
sound so awfully interesting. What are we going to buy with 
25 per cent. more that we earn for our labour? Two television 
sets, it appears, where at present we have one. To be fair, it 
is not only American businessmen who deserve such criticism. 
Mr. Butler and our other leaders have not spoken so very 
differently when talking about doubling the standard of living 
in twenty-five years without explaining what they mean. 

The trouble with pragmatism is that it means very little 
to say a thing works until we have answered the question 
‘Works for what?’ and settled what is the purpose of work. 
Material things—perhaps even the trivialities with which the 
businessmen’s minds are occupied—have their contribution to 
make to the good life, and I have no wish to be numbered 
among the pessimists about the future, but the worship of 
statistics is surely a form of idolatry of ‘exactly the same order 
as the old Canaanites’ worship of Baal. Material things are 
valuable, but only valuable in so far as they are seen as means 
to an end. To treat them as an end is idolatry. It is also un- 
reasonable. Who would not more sensibly ask of the future 
as Flecker asked of the Poet a Thousand Years Hence: 

I care not if you bridge the seas, 
Or ride secure the cruel sky, 


Or build consummate palaces 
Of metal or of masonry. 


But have you wine and music still, 
And statues and a bright-eyed love, 

And foolish thoughts of good and ill, 
And prayers to them that sit above? 

What, indeed, is so frightening about these businessmen’s 
prophecies—prophecies which may, indeed, well prove true, 
though it does not seem greatiy to matter whether they do or 
not-—is the revelation of the minds of the prophets here and 
now, who think that such prophecies can be called ‘optimistic.’ 
‘We have nothing to fear except fear,’ said Franklin Roosevelt. 
Say, rather, there is nothing to make us pessimistic except the 
optimists. 
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City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 

HAD the unspeakable privilege this week of going inside 
| the Church of the Ark of the Covenant on Clapton 

Common, E5. Many a time have I stood outside those 
barricaded art nouveau railings and looked up at the soaring 
stone spire, with great bronze beasts at its base, and regarded 
that locked door with longing. I have imagined those days in 
1895 when Clapton was a leafy suburb and carriage folk lived 
in the wide Italianate roads and the church was built by those 
who believed that the Reverend J. H. Smyth-Pigott was the 
Son of God. For only six years did the church remain open 
and after that the believers, with their leader, retired to the 
Agapemone, or Abode of Love. at Spaxton in Somerset. where 
some of them still survive. They were good, gentle people, 
much maligned. Certainly the inside of their church at Clapton 
is a blaze of glory. The stone altar with a carved chair behind 
it gleams white below the gold mosaic of the sanctuary. But 
the wonder of the church is the stained glass, highly coloured 
flowers, birds and fishes and trailing figures all designed by 
Walter Crane and executed by Silvester Sparrow. It is the 
richest Victorian glass | have ever seen and makes Burne- 
Jones and Rossetti look pale by comparison. Clapton has 
changed its character since those days when the handsome 
Messiah and his Brides and other followers knew it. It is 
more international. Blocks of council flats rise from the gardens 
of demolished Georgian houses. With a son of Smyth-Pigott 
I went to find where his father had lived. Only a cedar trée 
remained. The walled garden had become a garage and the 
site was occupied by modernistic flats. But the railway station, 
dear dark cavernous Great Eastern Clapton, is the same. 


THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 


I can see exactly the plan of campaign for the destruction 
of that noble building, the Imperial Institute in South Ken- 
sington, whose tower is the most beautiful prominent landmark 
on the London sky after the dome of St. Paul’s. We are 
going to be told that so great is the need for nuclear physicists 
that it must be taken down. That can be implied from the 
remarks of Lord Chorley in the House of Lords last week. 
The architect is going to say that he has been ordered to take 
it down, for his whole scheme for rebuilding will be hampered 
if he leaves it standing. It was designed in 1887 by Thomas 
Collcutt, and makes most skilful use of different stones. The 
mouldings and details are scholarly. The general outline of 
towers and roofs is most carefully considered. It has not, so 
far as I know, been surveyed with a view to seeing how it 
could be adapted to the use of the new university to be built 
around it. The Kensington Society and the Royal Fine Art 
Commission have both recommended its preservation. Even 
in the University itself opinion is not unanimous for its destruc- 
tion. And why is the really ugly Royal College of Music (1894), 
also on the site to be developed, going to be left intact? If 
government really represents the will of the people, it is most 
important that it should not present us with a fait accompli 
about this building, and anyhow let us never be taken in by 
the false logic of the argument which says that the choice before 
us is either more scientists or no Imperial Institute. 


RHYMES FOR THE TIMES 


A friend has collected for me twenty-eight new sorts of cards, 
which you can now send to save yourself the trouble of writing 
a letter. For instance, there are seven different cards to send 
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if you forget someone’s birthday, each with a little rhyme, and 
there are ones for ‘Bon Voyage,’ ‘Thank you for your gift of 
flowers,’ ‘Thank you for your hospitality,’ ‘A parting gift from 
all of us’ and just “To thank you most sincerely,’ “Wishing 
you well again,” ‘Good luck in your new home’ and ‘Wishing 
you success in your examination,’ and a birthday card 
‘A Hundred Years Today’ (which must have restricted 
circulation). The most nauseating is ‘My Autobiography,’ 
which runs : 

ED WRS DOTA Oise. os ktacecsssss 

(And I don’t do much but doze!) 

FW UE 6 vk ccincsiccces 

(That’s without my clothes!) 

My parents named me......... . 

(Without asking MY advice!) 

And I think they’re going to keep me 

(For they think I’m pretty nice!) 
But the card I am most looking forward to sending is called 
‘Good wishes for your retirement.’ The whole point of this 
is, I think, that its dispatch should be previous. 


From That Day to This 


AM apt to be lax in my attendance at reunion dinners. 
| This is partly because I do not live in London, but 

another reason is that they induce a feeling of sadness. It 
is delightful to see one’s old comrades again, but there is a 
sense of what I can only describe as downhillness in the air. 
The bonds that unite us are still strong, but are they not 
perhaps becoming a trifle frayed? The memories that we share 
are still precious, but every year what we remember moves 
a little farther into the realm of travesty, or at least of legend, 
and a little farther away from what actually happened. Every 
year we are a year older, and almost every year the dinner 
is slightly more expensive than it was last time. 

Above the diners hover the ghosts of the men they were, 
accompanied sometimes by the even more insubstantial 
wraiths of the men they might have been. In a way, I suppose, 
this makes us all more interesting but it does not jollify the 
proceedings. The conversation slips into well-worn grooves. 

‘Seen anything of Archie lately?’ 

‘No. He lives in the Argentine now, you know.’ 

‘Oh yes, of course he does. I remember somebody telling 
me at the last dinner. Didn’t he marry again, or something?’ 

‘Did he? I hadn’t heard.’ 

A silence, during which the ghost of Archie, riding a pony 
across the pampas, mingles briefly with the other ghosts, then 
goes back to do another year in limbo. 

* * * 


For people, like myself, whose memories are erratic these 
occasions present especial problems. One knows a few of one’s 
fellow guests very well and a good many hardly at all, because 
they belong to a different age-group or served in a different 
battalion or for some other sufficient reason; but there is a 
large sprinkling of those whom one half knows and half 
doesn’t know and only meets at these reunion dinners. One 
generally sits next to one of them, and one remembers having 
had a long and agreeable conversation with him last time. 

But what on earth was the conversation about? Is this the 
chap who had something to do with looking after ancient 
monuments and was getting a divorce? One is almost sure 
that it is, yet somehow, looking at him again, one’s brain 
receives—God knows whence—the message ‘In civil aviation. 
Daughter won a prize for something.’ The nearest one can get 
to picking up the threads where they were dropped last year 
is to say, in a genial but guarded manner, ‘Still as busy as 
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ever?’ Even that old trusty, ‘Family all well?,’ is not a safe 
card to play with a putative divorce in the background. 
* * * 


One of the troubles with: reunions is that they recur too 
frequently; the intervals between them are too short. This is 
of course inevitable. If they were not annual events, most of 
them would cease to recur at all. Lists of addresses would 
be mislaid or become obsolete, the indefatigable organisers 
would lose their grip on the old comrades, the dinners would 
no longer be habit-forming institutions and the whole business 
would forfeit its status as a tribal custom. 

But the penalty for retaining this status is a certain 
atmosphere of repetition, as the same people meet in the same 
place year after year. The element of surprise is lacking, and 
a truant who turns up after a long absence has almost the 
standing of a celebrity; he is pointed out, plied with questions, 
passed from group to group. In theory a whole year of adult 
life ought to give everybody something fresh to talk about; 
but in practice conversation among the regulars tends to follow 
well-beaten tracks. It is an exaggeration to say that during the 
first part of the evening half the company is talking about 
school fees while the other half is talking about the servant 
problem; but it is not much of an exaggeration. 

Last week I attended a reunion dinner of a different and 
altogether delightful kind. It was far from being an annual 
event. I had not seen the man I sat next to for thirty-five years; 
he said—I am sure truthfully—that he was a Rear-Admiral. 
The dinner was attended by about thirty men who had been 
at the same private school between, roughly, 1910 and 1920. 
The headmaster, a man of character, genius and eccentricity, 
has long been dead and the school no longer exists. But some 
public-spirited Old Boy conceived the idea of a limited reunion, 
and a fascinating time was had by all. 

I say ‘fascinating’ because, for me at any rate, that is the 
word to describe a series of encounters with small boys sud- 
denly metamorphosed into middle-aged men. Of my con- 
temporaries who were present there was one with whom I 
had kept in touch and another whom I had met at odd times 
fleetingly; the rest I had not set eyes on from that day to this. 

The ghosts that hovered over their heads were not the 
ordinary sad sort, the inveterate reunion-haunters who promote 
downhillness by reminding us how much stouter, balder and 
more harassed James is than he was in the days when he 
commanded ‘B’ Squadron with such dash. These ghosts were 
cheerful imps, conjured suddenly out of a forgotten past and 
in most cases differing so widely in appearance (as well, of 
course, as in size) from the pillars of society to whom they 
belonged that no invidious comparisons were possible. My 
Rear-Admiral, for instance—what was there, save pleasure and 
interest, to be found in tracing the long links which anchored 
this hawk-faced sea-captain to the tubby, rather determined 
little boy whom I remembered? 

At normal reunions the common stock of memories have 
been mulled over until they are trite; to hear an old story we'll 
retold is the most one can hope for. But after an unbroken 
lapse of three or four decades there is no established folklore, 
no authorised version, and at our dinner everybody unlocked 
a door whenever he opened his mouth. Different people 
remembered different things, and their memories seemed 
strange and fresh and surprising and curiously true: for 
children make good witnesses. 

* * * 

Our reunion was a great success, and it was generally felt 
that we should repeat the experiment. I very much hope that 
we Shall, and I can see nothing wrong with 1970 as a target- 
date. It is a mistake to lose continuity. STRIX 
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THE NEW ESTATE 

Sir—Mr. Charles Curran’s analysis of the 
‘tabloid revolution’ is clear, accurate and of 
course expert. But he ought not to be allowed 
to get away, by means of a very persuasive 
pen, with the story that somehow or other this 
tabloid revolution is the product of the social 
revolution which has built the new housing 
estates in which families today enjoy ‘security 
in working-class terms, maintained and en- 
forced by working-class methods.’ 

Nearly one half of my constituency consists 
of new estates, the remainder either of dreary 
rows of ‘terrace’ houses built in late Victorian 
or Edwardian days, or of the dilapidated, 
literally tumbledown hovels which the up- 
holders of the ‘beliefs and values of traditional 
England’ thought good enough in the Fifties 
for the immigrants who came to man the new 
docks and steelworks. But I am pretty sure that 
the reading habits of the one half are no 
different from those of the other. As for the 
‘shift in expenditure away from necessities to 
luxuries’ which Mr. Curran believes to be 
caused by subsidy of the rent of estate houses, 
the margins available to the dwellers in the 
older and (so far) rent-controlled houses are 
far larger. 

True, there were some very able men in the 
Rhondda and Glasgow between 1910 and 1915; 
but if it be true that their equivalents are not 
leading working-class movements there today, 
that does not mean that they do not exist or 
have been seduced by the tabloids: the same 
social revolution that built the new estates now 
sends them to the universities with scholar- 
ships. Let Mr. Curran reflect upon the fact that 
there are three times as many students in the 
evening classes of Middlesbrough as there 
were in the Thirties. Let him make a survey 
for you of the new schools and libraries on the 
new estates. Undoubtedly there is a battle to 
be won against tabloidism, undoubtedly it 
cannot be won without effort; but fortunately 
it is not being left to Mr. Curran’s ‘new Tory- 
ism.’—Y ours faithfully, 

H. A. MARQUAND 
House of Commons 


Sir,—In any further explorations into the 
working class Utopia, Mr. Curran might, per- 





haps, focus his sociological spotlight on the 
new ‘Poor Institutions,’ and thus reveal the 
dingy, obverse side of that bright medallion, 
‘Social Security.’ 

In venturing into the Victorian gloom of 
these establishments—more familiarly known 
as ‘furnished rooms,’ having first sought per- 
mission from the authoritarian and Malthu- 
sian-principled landladies—he would find him- 
self in a classless strata of society, inhabited 
by the white-collar worker or the new under- 
privileged. The inmates, intelligent and re- 
spectable young couples (and some now not so 
young) are regarded as middle class by the 
manual worker and denied the wage pressure 
machinery of the New Estate economy. Con- 
versely, they are considered working class by 
the employers, who find relief from wage-de- 
mand pressure in practising economies among 
their salaried staffs. 

To the furnished-room occupant a New 
Estate home is a wild and impossible dream. 
The necessary priority can only be established 
by prolific breeding in the back room of a 
parents’ house. Something inimical to any who 
prefer the Spectator to Reveille and the live 
theatre to television. The prospect of a build- 
ing society house is an even wilder dream to 
the eight-pound-a-weeker. He is just not 
acceptable to them. And however earnestly he 
might save, his efforts are readily outstripped 
by inflation. 

Thus the ‘Poor Institutions’ flourish for the 
dubious benefit of increasing numbers of young 
couples who can only despairingly contem- 
plate a homeless and childless future. The real 
tragedy is that they are forbidden by circum- 
stances to have children—a stricture possibly 
unknown in any other society —Yours faith- 
fully, 

FURNISHED 
Chadwell Heath, Essex 


* 


Sm,—I am surprised that Charles Curran 
should use the word ‘Tabloid,’ as this is a trade 
mark of Burroughs Wellcome & Co. and may 
not be used by any other person.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

C. D’OYLY GRANGE 
Brick House, West Kingston, Sussex 


TASTES IN TV 


Sir,—Some readers of your leading article on 
the ITA entitled ‘Monument to Fraud’ must 
have wondered if things could really be so bad. 
May I therefore be permitted to give them a 
key to the spirit in which the article was 
written? 

It says that I have advocated ‘that the Act’s 
safeguards may have to be suspended for two 
or three years .. . until the whole network 
is operating: by which time the contractors 
may be able to produce more cheaply.’ 

What I have actually said in one or two 
speeches is this: the institution of the ITA 
was based upon a number of companies, each 
having a different character, competing for 
time on the network. We had intended to begin 
with four companies but, owing to engineering 
difficulties, for which even our most malicious 
opponents have not blamed us, it happened 
that the two London companies, whose pro- 
grammes did not overlap in time, had six 
months’ start. The Midlands could not come 
into action until February, the North until 
May. It therefore seemed reasonable to suggest 
that critics of ITV programmes might well wait 
before giving a final judgement until all four 
companies were competing on the network as 
originally planned; that is to say, wait until 
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next June. How was this translated? The Sug- 
gestion that critics should suspend judgement 
on ITV for nine months became a Statement 
that the Authority itself was suspending judge- 
ment for two or three years; and the reason 
given for deferment, that after four companies 
were in operation we could more accurately 
assess the balance of programmes, was changed 
into a desire to help the companies to produce 
more cheaply. 

The extension of this method throughout 
certainly resulted in a very striking article— 
Yours faithfully, 

KENNETH CLARK 
Independent Television Authority, 14 Princes 
Gate, London, SW7 


[The London companies’ six months’ start 
was not ‘owing to engineering difficulties,’ |t 
was owing to political pressure to get the 
programmes on the air in September—long 
before the contractors were prepared. It is now 
being argued that the ‘balance’ clause in the 
TV Act is inapplicable until the whole com: 
mercial network is operating smoothly in two 
or three years’ time. In our leading article we 
said that Sir Kenneth Clark had excused—nor, 
as he says, ‘advocated’—this interim period, 
We are pleased to hear that he has not done 
so and sorry that we suggested otherwise. But 
it is a pity that Sir Kenneth makes no attempt 
te answer the recent criticisms of the ITA, 
—Editor, Spectator.] 


ESTABLISHMENT BODIES 


Sir,—In your issue of January 20 Pharos 
speaks of Independent Television News 
‘solemnly’ giving ‘its list of Establishment 
bodies.” He says that incomprehensibly we 
omitted the ITA when its Chairman is the 
‘only person who holds two key positions in 
the Establishment.’ 

On that occasion I was the Newscaster 
(perhaps you will help our new word along, as 
we have done the same for yours). In elaborat- 
ing on Canon Collins’s remarks, | certainly 
did not attempt to give, solemnly or otherwise, 
a list of Establishment bodies of my own. | 
merely quoted the organisations to which 
Canon Collins had referred in his sermon. He 
did not in fact mention the ITA. 

In any case I am a little surprised that Sir 
Kenneth Clark should come so high on your 
Establishment black-list, after the interview he 
gave last week to my colleague Robin Day. 
He then allowed himself to be subjected to a 
series of unrehearsed and brutally searching 
questions about Aidan Crawley’s resignation, 
and as to whether in general the ITA was 
doing its job properly. That does not seem to 
fit the pattern of behaviour which Henry 
Fairlie has detected in his highly placed behind- 
the-scenes fixers.—Yours faithfully, 


CHRISTOPHER CHATAWAY 
6/9 Charterhouse Square, London, EC1 


OXFORD ROADS 


Sir,—May | contribute a word or two of 
comment on Mr. Robert Blake’s two articles 
concerning the well-worn topic of Oxford 
roads? 

With much of Mr. Blake’s exposition I have 
little quarrel, though his avowed (and per- 
fectly natural) partisanship makes it at times, 
I think, defective and misleading in a way 
which I am quite sure he does not intend. | 
could support this criticism by detailed refer- 
ences, but that would make my letter long and, 
to many of your readers, tedious. 
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I feel, however, that I must draw attention 
to the account given by Mr. Blake of the way 
in which this controversy has been conducted 
in Oxford. He has used your columns to draw 
a vivid caricature of the Vice-Chancellor as a 
superannuated monomaniac, and of the Heb- 
domadal Council emerging from its discussions 
with lost tempers, ‘fists clenched’ and ‘mortar- 
boards awry,’ and to describe Congregation as 
a scene of ‘much confusion’ and Common 
Rooms as bodies racked with ‘the fury of con- 
tending factions,’ their members ‘frequently’ 
referring to each other as ‘rats,’ and in several 
cases reduced ‘to a state bordering upon 
apoplexy.’ 

Certainly life in Oxford would be more 
exciting if this picture were a true one. But the 
roads controversy has in fact been conducted 
(Mr. Blake’s articles apart) with restraint and 
good manners. Colleagues, acquaintances, close 
friends, all can and do differ on the question 
of the roads without the slightest disturbance 
of their ordinary relations, and the atmosphere 
in which the question is discussed in Common 
Rooms is perfectly good-humoured. That, at 
least, has been my experience all over Oxford, 
though I cannot answer for Mr. Blake and the 
Common Room of his college. | am glad to 
add that he and I remain on friendly terms 
and that to me he has never been anything but 
courteous. 

Is it not a pity that Mr. Blake should subject 
Oxford’s linen to personal defilement in order 
that he may wash it in public?—Yours faith- 
fully, 

JOHN SPARROW 
All Souls College, Oxford 


* 


Sir,—It would be easier to give wholehearted 
support to Mr. Robert Blake in the Oxford 
roads controversy if one felt that Christ 
Church came to it with entirely clean hands. 

In the last sentence of his article, Mr. Blake 
mentions a Cowley shopping centre, a need 
which is as obvious for the reduction of con- 
gestion in the centre of Oxford as it is for the 
convenience of the inhabitants of Cowley. 

Yet as an old House man | regret to have 
to say that his reference becomes almost cyni- 
cal against the knowledge—to which Mr. Blake 
fails to call attention—that Christ Church has 
recently sold some of its property in the middle 
of Oxford for the extension of a multiple store. 
Such a step seems almost as deplorable in all 
the circumstances as the replacement of the 
Clarendon Hotel by a new Woolworth’s, the 
sanctioning of which will probably be the only 
thing for which Mr. Harold Macmillan 
will be remembered by _ posterity.— Yours 
faithfully, 

F. H. C. TATHAM 
66 Talbot Road, Highgate, N6 


SCHOOLS QUIZ 

Sir,— 

This tricky Schools Quiz posed by Betjeman 
(John), 

Is as crudely Non-U as it is mauvais ton, 

But the truth of the matter is clear as can be 

To anyone living this side of the sea. 


Rugby, Winchester, Harrow, Eton, Wellington, 
Stowe 

(Does it matter so much in what order they 
go?) 

Are part of an Englishman's mass incantation, 

Like ‘jolly well played, sir!’ or ‘hell and 
damnation.’ 


Are the best of these schools the ones whose 
alumni 

Know point from mid-off, or Marjoribanks 
from Cholmondeley? 

Don’t believe it, dear Sir, I implore, for a 
second! 

It isn’t like this that the matter is reckoned. 


My own shrewd suspicion is, they’re largely 

the same, 
And they say it’s the onlooker sees most of 

the game. 
But the school that is best is quite clearly the 

one 
To which each doting parent is sending his son, 
—Yours faithfully, 

R. R. FIGGIS 
Co. Dublin, lreland 
* 

Sir,—Mr. Betjeman’s column in your paper is 
often infected by a kind of mischievous 
silliness of which a good example is his quiz 
(January 27) about various schools, I do not 
know why he should want to make so much 
mystery over the fact that degrees of social 
ton exist in relation to these establishments— 
unless it is to trap us into confusing the 
fashionable with the good, Towards that error 
he himself leads the way by excluding from his 
questions Eton and Harrow. One of these 
schools is certainly the most fashionable in 
England, Whether it is the best is a matter that 
might be examined in a number of ways. 

Nor need there be anything ‘tricky’ in 
appreciating that Winchester, which was born 
to the purple under William of Wykeham, has 
a tradition of urbanity which is less present at 
Rugby—a local school forged by Dr. Arnold 
into an instrument for converting the sons of 
the Victorian middle classes to Christian 
gentility, On the other hand, to me, who was 
at Rugby, it would be most distasteful to be 
photographed by the newspapers in the 
kitchen, an experience endured with apparent 
equanimity by Mr. Gaitskell, who was at 
Winchester: which only goes to show that 
there are aberrations in all systems.—Yours 
faithfully, 

EVAN JACK 
Barnston Old Rectory, Dunmow, Essex 


PARLIAMENTARY PUSILLANIMITY 


Sir,—I wrote to the local Member of Parlia- 
ment last week to say how much | deplored 
the actions of the police and Home Secretary 
in the recent cases where homes had been 
searched without warrants, a bookseller fined 
for selling Lady Chatterley’s Lover, the wrong- 
ful imprisonment of three men and the inade- 
quate compensation offered to them on their 
release. 

My MP writes back to say that what I 
‘evidently desire is an infallibility in Parlia- 
ment, in law, in police, and in certain in- 
dividuals. Quite honestly you are no more 
likely to achieve this than to attain an infallible 
community.’ 

Or in other words he couldn't care less.— 
—Yours faithfully, 

JAMES MORRISON 


277 Parliamentary Road, Glasgow, C4 


SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY 


Sir, —Your recent review of M. E. Gilson’s 
History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle 
Ages was unworthy of your paper. There 
must be few students of medieval philosophy 
who do not know that Gilson is not a cleric. 
Your reviewer is one of them. But perhaps one 
who, instead of discussing Gilson’s treatment 
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of a technical subject, delivers himself with 
condescending prejudice of outmoded generali- 
ties, does so precisely because he is not 
sufficiently acquainted with the subject on 
which he has the presumption to pronounce, 
Would it be fair, for example, for a reviewer 
of a book on biochemistry to complain, not 
that the book under review, but that bio- 
chemistry itself was boring? Your reviewer, 
moreover, does not even succeed in his painful 
efforts at being clever: ‘Aquinas, Father 
Gilson says, “changed the water of philosophy 
to the wine of theology.” Water, forsooth! 
The metaphor is perfect. Scholastic philosophy 
is usually clear; it purifies and sometimes it 
dilutes theology; but how quickly one has had 
enough of it!’ Such reviewing is contemptible. 
—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN J. O'MEARA 
University College, Dublin 

” 


Sir.—I erred in calling M. Gilson ‘Father 
Gilson’ and must now apologise. It was seeing 
him described as Director of Studies at the 
Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies at 
Toronto which made me think he must have 
taken Orders 

However. Professor Brogan would be wrong 
if he thought this belief of mine had influenced 
what I said. And Dr. MacQueen ts quite mis- 
taken in gathering that | do not like theo- 
logians. Theology is, | think, in many ways an 
intensely interesting subject. It is the sort of 
philosophy which is subservient to and circum- 
scribed by theology which seems to me to be 
boring. Dr. MacQueen asks: Who has not 
sometimes found Marcel or Heidegger boring? 
Or even Eddington or Russell? Speaking for 
myself I have never been bored by Russell 
Perhaps Marcel and Eddington are sometimes 
boring, though that is not the worst one might 
say of them. Heidegger I should consider not 
just ‘sometimes boring’ but consistently un- 
readable. 

Dr. MacQueen’s idea that Aquinas's being a 
theologian is ‘irrelevant’ is one which M. 
Gilson, at any rate, would vigerously reject.— 
Yours faithfully, 

MAURICE CRANSTON 
Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, SW1 


POOR TRIBUTE 

Sir,—You gave it out (‘Portrait of the Week,’ 
January 27) that “Wales beat England at 
Rugby football, and Welsh fans nearly beat the 
police in their attempts to climb the Eros 
statue.’ The first part of this statement is merely 
grudging; the second part is untrue. 

Age, or the late hour, must have dimmed 
your vision, for at about 11.30 p.m. on the 
night of the match several thousand less vener- 
able spectators saw two Welshmen standing 
simultaneously on the shoulders of Eros; this 
was achieved in spite of such unheroic 
defences as barbed wire, a thirteen-foot pali- 
sade (occupied by policemen whose long poles 
were set upon the fingers of each attacker who 
reached the top of the hoarding) and a swarm 
of constables too humourless to mention 

Perhaps, though, you were among those 
whose view was blocked by the muscular 
American lady who peered searchingly over 
the heads of the crowd and bellowed to her 
less sturdy husband, ‘It is, Hector .. . I was 
right . it isa ball-game.’—Poor tribute. per- 
haps, to the second exciting Welsh victeury of 
the day, but better than yours.—Yours 
faithfully, 

DENNIS M. MCDONNELL 
24 Curzon Avenue, Stanmore, Middlesex 
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Contemporary Arts 


Mozart Exhibition 


AN exhibition of some of the British Museum’s 
remarkable collection of Mozartiana is now on 
view in the King’s Library. It will remain open 
until the end of March, and is well worth a 
visit, to the merely curious hardly less than to 
the musical. 

For the non-musical, the evidences of 
Mozart’s precocity, and the material connected 
with his childhood visit to England in 1764-65, 
will probably be the most interesting. There 
are the notices in The Public Advertiser of 
the demonstrations by him and his sister, 
Daines Barrington’s Account of a very remark- 
able young musician, based on a test of 
Mozart's ability carried out during that visit, 
and the autograph of the motet God is our 


Refuge, which Mozart presented to the 
Museum in July, 1765. 
Other exhibits of similar interest include 


Mozart’s marriage contract with Constanze 
Weber, the first edition. in serial form, of 
Morike’s Mozart auf der Reise nach Prag, and 
the autograph of Mozart’s own thematic 
catalogue of his works from 1784 to 1791, open 
at the last page, showing the entries for Die 
Zauberfléte, La Clemenza di Tito, the Clarinet 
Concerto, and the Freimaurer-Kantate. The 
first and last of these exhibits are from the 
Stefan Zweig collection, deposited on loan, 
which also includes five of Mozart's letters, 
autographs of ‘Das Veilchen,’ the last String 
Quintet, one of the horn concertos, and the 
aria ‘Non so pit’ from Figaro. The Museum’s 
own collection is equally rich in autographs, 
some of them of the greatest works—the last 
ten string quartets, the C minor piano Con- 
certo (this on indefinite loan from the Royal 
College of Music), the B flat Sonata for piano 
duet, the C minor String Quintet, and some 
sketches for the last movement of the E flat 
Piano Quartet. This last is particularly interest- 
ing, as Mozart, unlike Beethoven, left so few 
sketches. Some of the other autographs also 
show examples of those alterations and 
changes of mind so fascinating to all of us 
non-creators, who feel that they give us clues 
to the processes of creative genius. The first 
page of the so-called ‘Dissonance’ Quartet is 
shown, and there is no doubt that Mozart 
meant what he wrote—though this has not 
prevented some owner of it from making pen- 
cilled crosses by the most sharply offending 
notes. The C minor Concerto shows copious 
alterations in the solo part, and the ‘Hunt’ 
Quartet, open at the beginning of the last 
movement, shows a rejected beginning, thirteen 
bars long, on the same theme, but in common 
time, with doubled note-values, and some 
differences in the entries of the other parts. A 
similar rejected opening, this one quite un- 
related to the movement that follows it, pre- 
cedes the last movement of the later B flat 
Quartet (K.590), but these two cannot be com- 
pared as Mozart turned over the page to begin 
anew. This and several other examples, such 
as the curious change of the tempo-direction 
for the slow movement of the ‘Dissonance’ 
Quartet from ‘adagio’ to ‘andante cantabile,’ 
although not on view, are referred to or illus- 
trated in the excellent select catalogue of the 
Museum’s Mozart collection, issued for the 
occasion. Like the exhibition, this has obvi- 
ously been prepared with the expert know- 


ledge of the two internationally distinguished 
Mozartians whom the Museum has on its staff, 
in C. B. Oldman, the Principal Keeper of 
Printed Books, and A. Hyatt King, head of 
the printed music section. Mozart’s own cities, 
Salzburg and Vienna, will hardly have done 
better than they have done for London. 


COLIN MASON 
Scotch Mist 
ELECTRICIANS rewiring the floor below 
obscured the View this week: the BBC’s 


programmes were afflicted by Scotch mist, 
which lifted often enough only to frustrate. 
What I heard of Thursday’s The Alien Sky 
sounded good, but it would be stretching 
things to claim I saw it. On the other hand, | 
can claim to have seen the Dragnet that 
brought joy to Associated Rediffusion by col- 
lecting over 80 per cent. of potential viewers, 
according to the Tammeter. This further con- 
vinces me that where commercial television 
scores is in its ability to reassure viewers that 
they are not going to be done good to, on the 
sly. If Dragnet had been put on the BBC it 
would have got perhaps 15 per cent. of viewers, 
because everybody would think it was a moral 
series (as indeed it is—and often a dull one). 

People feel more at home with commercial 
television, because it is racier of the pavement; 
it slides easily into their homes, unlike that 
stuffy visitor, the BBC (I wish there was a 
chance to experiment by putting the same 
programme on both channels: that would 
show). But really, the commercial programmes 
grow more and more depressing! They appear 
to rely increasingly on two devices: variations 
on the forfeits theme, in which individuals 
are humiliated by elaborate practical jokes, a 
kind of anthropomorphic bear-baiting; and 
give-aways, where money is dispensed in cash 
or gifts. The sole pleasurable moment I can 
recall from the lot of them last week was 
Nicholas Parsons’s take-off of Liberace, which 
could develop into a splendid party piece, if 
Nicholas Parsons remembers that there is no 
need to ham it. 

I am glad to see that the Independent 
Television Authority has decided against 





allowing programme compéres to present 
commercials—advertising—during their pro- 
grammes. This was allowed for a time 
experimentally: it is to be stopped as contrary 
te the TV Act—not because the Act insists that 
all advertisements must be ‘recognisably 
separate from the programmes,’ but because 
viewers might think that ‘the programmes 
themselves have been supplied or suggested by 
the advertisers.’ 

I would have thought that the first of these 
arguments against was the stronger—particu- 
larly as in the United States the demand to 
keep commercials and programmes separate is 
at last becoming effective. 

But information about the effect of com- 
mercials—or indeed, about the impact of TV 
as a whole—is meagre. Rumours used to float 
across from America that TV was a great 
exposer of cant: this was one of the reasons 
given for McCarthy’s downfall, and for the 
unpopularity of a certain Mr, Godfrey, 
because he was offensive to one of his 
subordinates before the camera. But has Mr, 
Godfrey’s programme in fact been damaged? 
And was it TV that discomfited McCarthy? 

My own impression has been that com- 
mercials here are of a higher standard than 
programmes. A few are irritating, and a few 
are foolish—I recall particularly one which 
shows a boy who pretends to like milk pud- 
ding, which no self-respecting boy would do; 
at least not publicly. But the majority are 
sensible and unobtrusive. 

The most interesting thing about them, if 
the Gallup Poll is to be relied upon, is that 
the more intelligent commercials still lead the 
field. In the last ‘top ten,’ first place went to 
Shell—John Betjeman’s Around Britain series 
—and second to Guinness. The poll, of course, 
is conducted on a basis of interviews—not on 
sales, which are what count in the long run, At 
the Advertisers’ Congress in Hastings a few 
months ago one speaker urged the setting-up 
of an independent body to do research into 
advertising, and there is one question I would 
be most interested to see it investigate—how 
far does the viewer’s conscious approval affect 
his buying habits? Or is he moved by un- 
conscious forces—constant repetition of a 
brand name; glossy-looking advertisements; 
cheesecake; or whatever? Considering the 
enormous amount of money being spent on 
advertising today, I am surprised that more 
work in this field has not been done. 

BRIAN 





INGLIS 


Anna Pavlova 


THE twenty-fifth anniversary of the death of 
Anna Pavlova has been appropriately marked 
in print, in issues of recorded music, and in 
celebratory performance. There can be few 
examples in theatrical history of artists whose 
influence has been so overwhelmingly good, 
and whose actual faults—small though they 
were—have been turned by circumstance into 
virtues. The good influences were that by her 
devotion to her craft she elevated the art of 
theatre dance to a level it does not seem ever 
to have reached before; and the means (money, 
organisation, trained personnel) were available 
for her to demonstrate her superb talent over 
the greater part of the habitable globe in which 
theatres and audiences were to be found. A 
further effect was that by the example of her 
dancing and by her never-failing consideration 
for, and advice to, young people she impelled 
thousands, possibly tens of thousands, to take 


up the study of dancing seriously. Perhaps as 
many as half of all living great dancers and 
choreographers can truly claim that her per- 
formance, her advice, her shining example, 
were incentives in their own choice of 
theatrical career. 

The faults, few but obvious, in her work 
were unimaginative choices of music, décor 
and theme for the greater part of her solos and 
ballets. The counter-balancing influence of the 
work of the Diaghilev Ballet has convinced the 
successors to both Pavlova and Diaghilev that 
these accessories of ballerinadom are to be as 
carefully chosen, arranged and manipulated as 
are the technique and expressiveness of the 
classical ballet mode—if what can be termed 
‘good ballet’ is to result. The very magnitude of 
her interpretative talent overcame the inade- 
quacies of theme, the thinness of choreo- 
graphy, the cliché-laden plots, the saccharine 
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music, that accompanied much of her work. 
The lesson learned from this has been that in 
making ballet now we cannot afford to take 
such risks; no leading dancer today has the 
same power to overcome drab settings, unin- 
spired costumes, indifferent musical accom- 
paniment, as she had. 

Ulanova, Markova, Fonteyn and their con- 
temporary peers are trained and tested in a 
framework of ballet in which music, décor, 
stagecraft, theme are blended with dance- 
patterns so that they are transmuted into a 
dance expressiveness of powerful emotional 
worth. 

This awareness of what is necessary to the 
creation of worth-while ballet seems to me one 
of the valuable lessons we can learn from 
studying all the records of the phenomenon 
that was Anna Pavlova. . .. Which should 
indicate that, as the entire ballet world pays 
lip service to the desirability of the careful 
blending of several arts for the making of true 
ballet, we should expect that the study of 
choreographic craft is the chief function—after 
technical training in dancing—of all balletic 
institutions. 

It is, however, part of what one must call the 
‘mystique’ of ballet today to believe that the 
creation of meaningful dance movements—the 
craft of choreography—cannot be taught; it is 
expected to occur, or not occur, in the young 
dancer as incidentally or casually as, say, an 
appetite for chocolate éclairs or a passion for 
sentimental poetry. No budding composer, 
architect, sculptor, etc, etc., can begin to make 
music, buildings, statues, or whatever else, 
without first undergoing instruction from 
masters of his craft, or technicians whose com- 
prehension of the technique is complete even 
though they may not themselves be creative 
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artists, The elementary facts of constructing 
dances can be taught; academic exercises as 
precise as those taught to music students can 
be devised, and from them the young choreo- 
grapher can jump off into the deeps of his own 
imagination. Few schools of dancing, however, 
accept this necessary craft discipline, and trial 
ballets by embryo choreographers are demon- 
strations of hit-and-miss effect—with the 
misses always predominant. 

This was abundantly clear at the showing of 
experimental ballets given by the Sadler’s 
Wells Choreographic Group last week; one 
soundly proportioned, theatrically effective 
piece and one half-complete big-scale exercise 
in dance patterning were on view. More than 
two-thirds of the efforts lacked almost every- 
thing that matters in the way of design, rhythm, 
elementary stagecraft, plot or style of execu- 
tion. For all of which the apprentices are not 
to be blamed, but the system which condemns 
them to grope for the elements of their craft 
among the memories of their own experience in 
dancing, in watching, analysing other people’s 
ballets. 

If the Pavlova commemoration performance 
produced a handsome credit balance, a little 
of the proceeds might be usefully invested—not 
in something so ambitious as founding a class 
in choreography—but in setting up a panel of 
teachers, dancers, choreographers, historians of 
ballet to discuss calmly and thoroughly the 
entire growth of choreographic craft, with a 
view to clarifying the whole notion of how, 
sometime in the future, we may try to begin 
the coherent teaching of choreographers. A 
gesture which would logically demonstrate our 
true appreciation of all that Pavlova’s career 
meant to the art of ballet. 

A. V. COTON 


Plain and Fancy Airs 


PLAIN AND Fancy. By Joseph Stein and Will 
Glickman. (Drury Lane.}——FresH Airs. 
By Michael Flanders and Donald Swann. 
(Comedy.) 


AFTER a long period of inactivity the London 
theatre has stirred again into something like 
life with a couple of shows, neither of which 
is as good light entertainment as it might be. 
The creators of the latest American musical 
have thought that it would be just too funny 
for words to stage it among the quaint old- 
world community of the Amish, a stricter 
section of the Mennonites, which takes its name 
from Jacob Amman, a_ Swiss | bishop. 
Apparently there is a considerable bunch of 
these people in Pennsylvania all speaking a 
low-German variant of English and all refus- 
ing to drink, fight or wear buttons, and it is 
with them that this musical deals. An un- 
expected background, but I suppose none the 
worse for that. What is a little more serious 
is that the amount of humour to be extracted 
from the adventures among them of two New 
York sophisticates is definitely limited— 
limited, in fact, as far as I was concerned to 
what Shirl Conway managed to do with her 
unpromising lines—while the ‘Hans Breitmann 
gif a barty’ dialogue, in which the plot is 
framed, became more and more of a bore as 


the evening wore on. It was quite a relief to 
notice that the accent wasn’t maintained in 
the sung numbers. These went with trans- 
atlantic zip, though perhaps a little less gaily 
than usual. I liked ‘How do you raise a Barn?’ 
(why don’t our stage designers take some 


lessons from America? The portable barn was 


most effective) and ‘City Mouse, Country 
Mouse,’ which was a success for Virginia 
Somers. Malcolm Keen made a fine, bass, 
patriarchal Jacob Yoder, supported by a mixed 
bag of Zooks, Lapps, Rebers and Pilersheims. 
The hit of the evening, however, was Miss 
Conway, who was both funny and _ vital, 
whether bemoaning the absence of plumbing 
or announcing that it was the hulluva way to 
run a love affair. I am glad to say she got her 
man in the end. 
* 


The successor to Airs on a Shoestring starts 
under the shadow of its famous predecessor. I 
suppose that anyone who saw the earlier show 
was bound to think this one a let-down. I 
didn’t see the old original, but I found one or 
two of the items on this programme not quite 
slick enough or witty enough, However, 
Moyra Fraser was a delight whenever she 
appeared, whether as a Bacchante with a drop 
too much taken or as an indeterminately 
Spanish bombshell. Max Adrian was good, 
too: his railway porter getting ready to wel- 
come distinguished visitors from behind the 
iron curtain with water pistol and catapult 
made me tremble for the future of interna- 
tional relations and also wonder why more 
people don’t throw things at politicians. 
Altogether this was quite a good evening in 
spite of unevenness in the standard of 
individual acts. Perhaps the revue would be 
better for a little cutting. Starting at half past 
eight, # really went on a little long. Far past 
closing time. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Hollywood History 


THE Conqueror. (Odeon, Marble Arch. 
FREE CINEMA. (National Film Theatre.) 


It is, admittedly, difficult to find an American 
actor of star quality who looks like Genghis 
Khan, but of all the Hollywood warriors John 
Wayne is surely the least Mongolian. Cop. 
fronted by his rugged American features the 
make-up department evidently shrugged its 
shoulders, and as a parting gesture of despair 
slapped a drooping moustache on to his lip, 
In The Conqueror John Wayne, who is called 
what sounds like Thermogene for most of the 
film, has, as his rebellious Tartar prisoner, 
Susan Hayward. It was not possible to stick a 
moustache on her, and she has to resort to 
sauce Tartare in order to establish her nation- 
ality. She does her best with piquant retorts 
such as ‘You Mongol jackal!’ but the result is 
still not very convincing. The film is on a 
gigantic scale and extremely violent when it is 
not indulging in those wearisome Seven Veil 
dances which no amount of petunia chiffon 
and rotating navels can make tolerable. The 
fighting and the scenery are both rather splen- 
did, but the director, Dick Powell, should have 
spent more of the two million pounds allocated 
him on a livelier script. 
* 


From February 5 to 8 the National Film 
Theatre is showing three short films made by 
professional amiateurs. Though their themes 
are all depressing, the treatment of them is 
refreshing inasmuch as they are made to the 
individual tastes of their directors and have not 
had to subscribe to commercial conventions. 
Very cheaply made, mostly in their producers’ 
spare time, they are an encouraging sign of 
up-and-coming talent. 

O Dreamland, made by Lindsay Anderson, 
who won an Oscar with his Thursday's Chil- 
dren, is a terrifying record of Margate’s Amuse- 
ment Park. The faces crowned with paper 
caps are gaunt, unsmiling. The weary legs, the 
sea of paper, the stunned children, the wax- 
works, the swing boats, give one an indelible 
impression of tragedy at its most squalid. A 
joint characteristic of all these films is that they 
have no dialogue but only the sound track of 
actual noises heard on the locations. Thus 
pagan throbs and tribal cries in Momma Don't 
Allow, made by Karel Reiss and Tony Richard- 
son, which is concerned with a Wood Green 
jazz club. Here, though the faces are more 
cheerful, the. undercurrent of Teddy boy frenzy 
is depressing too. The best, Together, a silent 
documentary on the East End docks starring 
two deaf mutes, is by a young Italian artist, 
Lorenza Mazetti. All these films express per- 
sonal viewpoints and are full of promise for 
the future, always providing their creators do 
not get swept into the CinemaScope world. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


The Spectator 
FEBRUARY 5, 1831 


WeRE we called on to give a short definition 
of the British Government, we should say it 
was a machine for regulating the Army, the 
Navy, and the Tax-gatherers—for what does 
it besides? The Government cannot take the 
trouble even of paying the interest on its own 
debt—it hires the Bank of England to do it. 
The people do everything for them- 
selves, and give the Government fifty millions 
a year for doing the rest. 
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The art of 


doing nothing—well 





Choose 
from these 


ROUND VOYAGE TO JAPAN 
“Chusan”’ sails 14 Dec., 1956 and 
14 March, 1957. About 10 weeks. 
BOOMERANG TRIPS TO AUSTRALIA 
Save from £80 to £140. Leave U.K. 
Feb. to May. Return from Australia 
Sept.—Dec. same year or next. 





...is easily accomplished on a 
P & O voyage. 

Sail in a well-appointed ship 
through smooth, sunny seas. Relax 
in perfect ease. Experience the 
delight of having your every 
comfort met with courtesy and 
friendliness. Let the world and 
its cares slip by forgotten. 

Soon your mood will change. 
The magicof the ship will grip you. 
You will want to swim, to dance, 
go sightseeing. Develop a boy- 
hood appetite, a healthy sparkle 
in the eye and a jaunty step. 

At the end of it all you will be 
the richer for improved health, a 
wider knowledge of the world and 
a wonderful store of memories. 


P .O sailings 


CARGO LINER VOYAGES 

Restful voyages in cargo liners to 
India, Ceylon, Far East & Australia. 
ONE WAY TO AUSTRALIA 

Special fares, more comfort for 
quiet season voyaging... From U.K. 
Feb. to May. 


155 





SHORT SEA VOYAGES to Gibraltar providing for 3 or more days’ stay ashore. 


Sailing dates, Fares and other details from your LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
or P & O 14/16 Cockspur Street, S.W.1. Whitehall 4444 
122 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. AVEnue 8000 











Meet Mr Brandyman 


He’s worth cultivating. Always ready to fit 
his mood to yours. In the company of ginger 
ale or soda he offers you the choice of two 
stimulating and refreshing long drinks. 


Make friends swith 
MARTELL 


BRANDY 








Liquidity 
plus 
earning 
power 





These two are not as a rule complementary 
but investment with a building society 
makes them so. 


Large sums or small may be invested 
without formality and withdrawn when 
required at very short notice. There are 
no charges or duties in either case. 


Interest is credited at 3 %, with income 
tax paid by the society. 


You may find this excellent and flexible 
form of investment invaluable on many 
occasions. It may also prove a sound 
recommendation when your advice is 
sought on safe investment. 


CO-OPERATIVE 
PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


NEW OXFORD HOUSE . LONDON . W.C.! 
City Office: 163 MOORGATE - LONDON - E.C.2 


ESTABLISHED 1884. ASSETS EXCEED £106,000,000. 90 BRANCHES 
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BOOKS 


Pheenix Too Frequent 


By KINGSLEY AMIS 
H ARDLY a week passes without the canon of Lawrence 





and Lawrentiana seeming to grow fuller and more 

overwhelmingly definitive. This latest effort* is a 
miscellany of essays, articles, reviews and extracts from letters, 
and is in effect a partial reprint of Phenix, plus most of the 
Studies in Classic American Literature. Mr. Anthony Beal’s 
compilation is a good one, running to well over four hundred 
large and well-printed pages. No Lawrence selection, however, 
will completely satisfy everybody, and I for one could lament 
the omission of the lively essay on Franklin. I feel too that no 
convention would have been flouted if a couple of poems had 
gone in, ‘Fate and the Younger Generation,’ say, and “Now It’s 
Happened,’ which provide between them a more trenchant, and 
far shorter, critique of the Russian gang than anything their 
author wrote in prose. A slightly larger deficit is an editorial 
one: whether we like it or not, Lawrence has become some- 
thing of a classic, and there are some reticences in this publica- 
tion which may puzzle second-generation Lawrentians. We are 
not told, for example, the provenance or date of the first piece, 
‘Autobiographical Sketch,’ and there are some passages which 
deserve, but do not get, an explanatory note: I ought not to 
have to consult the Letters to find out who ‘Bunny’ was. In 
addition, some authorial slips of the pen are so evident that 
even I, with my modest training in textual criticism, could 
proffer a plausible conjecture. But all in all this is an important 
volume which tells us a great deal about Lawrence’s ideas and 
the kind of man he was. 

To begin at the beginning, we now have ample material on 
which to base an estimate of his qualities as a literary critic. 
His gifts in this direction have been often enough recited: his 
utter and transparent honesty, his indifference to academic and 
journalistic procedures, and above all what Dr. Leavis de- 
scribes as his ‘power of distinguishing his own feelings and 
emotions from conventional sentiment.’ It is this which makes 
his accounts of Dostoievsky and Fenimore Cooper (to take two 
diverse examples) so startling and yet for the most part so 
unquestionable, and which even at this date carries a residuary 
tremor of the enormous impact Lawrence made on his contem- 
poraries. These abilities are matched by stylistic ones: his 
syntax and method of paragraphing and so on, which in his 
best work never decline into mannerisms, were the outward 
signs of that unparalleled spontaneity. 

And yet, despite all his entertaining lessons in critical in- 
formality, one need not be pedantic or grey-souled to detect, 
in many places, the kind of tabloid garrulity that lies in wait 
for people who talk their prose. To be sure, many of the shorter 
pieces reprinted here must have been written in a hurry, with 
no eye to more than ephemeral publication. But even outside 
such contexts there can be found much prolixity, much incoher- 
ence, much clumsiness, much too much repetition—it is true 
that repetition is an essential part of the Lawrence method, but 
the effect is diminished every time the needle gets stuck in the 





* SELECTED LITERARY CRITICISM. By D. H. Lawrence. Edited by 
Anthony Beal. (Heinemann, 21s.) 
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groove; often the same groove. Now admittedly, this or any 
other kind of mannerism need not incapacitate a critic, and 
many will think it a small price to pay for the insights which 
accompany it. We should be wrong to demand that a critic 
must stay on the point all the time; it is enough if he remains 
in orbit around it. We start objecting, I think, when he takes 
off in a widening and receding spiral. This is what Lawrence 
is always doing, and the direction of his departure is obvious 
enough. Starting with the curiously Paterian aim of discrimip. 
ating his own impressions, of retailing what boil down to ‘the 
adventures of a soul among masterpieces’ (or fiascos), he takes 
wing for the realm where the soul just has adventures, or just 
is. It is his own soul, of course, sometimes in vacuo, more often 
held up to its own advantage against the soul of modern man, 
the mob-soul, everyone else’s soul. 

One can pass over, although not without embarrassment, 
Lawrence’s readiness to puff his own work (‘Read my novel, 
It’s a great novel. If you can’t see the development—which js 
slow, like growth—I can’), and possibly too his constant 
threatening of mankind with mass-insanity, his revelations of 
the great pornography-conspiracy, even the wonderful give. 
away where he announces that ‘a man who is emotionally 
educated is as rare as a phoenix’—who can he be thinking of? 
Much more unpleasant and damaging is his recommendation, 
apparently as a practical measure, of the kind of theocracy, 
or hierocracy, in which the ‘mass’ (those who can’t distinguish 
between property and life) bow down to the ‘elect’ (who can, 
and are ‘natural lords’ anyway). But perhaps Lawrence thought 
he was one of the mass. Ah, but again, he said he felt himself 
the superior of most men he met. If there is a challenge, he 
says, between another man and himself ‘I feel he should do 
reverence to the gods in me, because they are more than the 
gods in him. And he should give reverence to the very me, 
because it is more at one with the gods than is his very self’ 
Truly, we are dealing with a man of ‘terrifying honesty.’ And 
what are we to do, all the rest of us, the mass? Can we become 
superior too? Hardly, because it’s all a matter of feeling, you 
see. Thinking—including, presumably, thinking about what 
Lawrence said and wrote—won’t help. It only makes matters 
worse. Some are born to sweet delight. Very few. 

It may be objected that I have confused an account of 
Lawrence’s extraneous beliefs with an account of his criticism. 
They are really inseparable: certainly they were for Lawrence, 
and clearly he wanted them to be. The paranoid outburst 
quoted above comes as the anticipated coda to one of the 
Fenimore Cooper essays—in places a highly readable and 
instructive essay. An examination of Poe gets mixed up with 
an examination of the Holy Ghost (Lawrence pattern). The 
Scarlet Letter- provides thematic material for a tone-poem on 
bloodconsciousness versus mindconsciousness. A penetrating 
discussion of Hardy’s novels has for decoration and episodic 
matter the usual religiose pseudo-psychologics with their Love 
and Law, Stability and Mobility, and this Absolute and that 
Absolute. No. Far more than all the sixth-form smartness, the 
ignorant dismissals of science and philosophy, the shuffling of 
the meanings of words, the footling but detachable theses about 
rooks and amcebas having a sense of wonder, and rocks and 
so on having ‘a form of sentience,’ and (on a different tack) 
America being likely to institute polygamy—far more than all 
that, and it is plenty, the dovetailing of criticism with private 
obsession makes seven-eighths of this collection valueless as 
criticism, however valuable as a holy book for Lawrentians. 
And this was the stuff, I suppose, on which Dr. Leavis based 
his assessment of Lawrence as ‘the finest literary critic of our 
time.” Thank Heaven that is untrue. 

The foregoing will have left undamaged Lawrence’s status 
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Stories for Tomorrow 


A magnificent collection of stories of the future, in 
the H. G. Wells tradition. The famous authors include 
Rav Bradbury, Arthur Clarke, Eric Frank Russell, 
Murray Leinster, Clifford Simak, John Christopher and 
the editor William Sloane. 


“4 highly persuasive volume which will tempt many new 
readers to sample the field more widely, both in themes and 


in time.” New YorK HERALD TRIBUNE 
(488 pages, 18/- net) 


EMYR HUMPHREYS 
A MAN’S ESTATE 


“An exuberantly—an astonishingly—talented piece of 
creative writing. . . . Mr. Humphreys is on his way to 
becoming a major writer.” 1OHN CONNELL 


ind IMPRESSION (15/+ net) 


FRANK TILSLEY 
THICKER THAN WATER 


“A noble story. Frank Tilsley’s sterling qualities do noi 
make him slow-going: ie can tell a story as few do 
these days—commanding, often, a striking dramatic 
force. In THICKER THAN WATER he is at his best.” 
2nd IMPRESSION ELIZABETH BOWEN 


(15/- net 
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Ulster under Home Rule 


A Study of the Political and Economic Problems of 
Northern Ireland EDITED BY T. WILSON 


‘It is a truly brilliant piece of work, its reading as much a pleasure 
as a duty. Every contributor—historian, political philosopher, 
economist—combines scholarly knowledge with insight, lucidity of 
thought with clarity of expression. Mr. Wilson is to be congratu- 
lated—and not least on his own contributions.’—Birmingham 
Post 215. net 


Beyond Nationalization 
The Labour Problems of British Coal 
BY GEORGE BENEDICT BALDWIN 


This book is an interim report on how the human problems of the 
British coal industry are handled under nationalization. It makes 
clear why the future progress of the industry will depend on the 
solution of specific labour problems, regardiess of the system of 
ownership or which political party may contro! the government or 
the Coa] Board. (Harvard University Press) J/lustrated 35s. net 


Foundations of 


Canadian Nationhood 


BY CHESTER MARTIN 


‘This scholarly and significant work ...should be in every 

library concerned with the story of national and particularly 

Commonwealth development.’—Manchester Guardian (University 

of Toronto Press) 60s, net 
- 
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L k2* 
= much discussed, much reviewed | 
ES books much in demand a 
a 2 
By Domestic Servant Class in a 
2 18th Century England iS 


J. JEAN HECHT 


“A careful work founded upon extensive documentary 
research, and written in a simple unpretentious style. 


ae 


Mr Hecht has read widely and _intelligently.”— 

HAROLD NICOLSON, Observer. “‘Both entertaining ee 
to the general reader and instructive to the social aS 
historian.”"—Times Lit. Supp. 25s. nei aS 


John Evelyn and His Family 
Circle 


x 





a = 
te W. G. HISCOCK = 
Al. ‘The letters which form the basis of Mr Hiscock’s 3 
ay brilliant book have never been used before.”"—Spectator. a 
ty “Truly fascinating, honest and convincing.”—Man- 


chester Gdn. ‘‘A shrewd eye for the telling quotation, 
a crisp and lively style.”"—Oxford Mag. 
Illustrated, 25s. net aca 














~The Tightrope Walkers 
ee GIORGIO MELCHIORI 


$2 Essays on Mannerism in modern English literature, including 
studies of Dylan Thomas, Henry Green, Christopher Fry, 


eh Henry James, James Joyce, T. S. Eliot and D. H. Lawrence. 
4 28s. net 
a4] e 

a The Poetic Pattern 

ba ROBIN SKELTON 

Ee A study of many unpublished statements by living poets 
&2 including Eliot, Empson, Kathleen Raine, Herbert Read, 
Be and V. Sackville West. 21s. net 
SH? 

=P 


49 


= The Biology of Senescence 
ALEX COMFORT 


= The first study since the 1920's of the biology of ageing and 
¥ age processes in man and animals, containing a large 
quantity of new material and a bibliography of over 1,000 








5 references. Diagrams, 25s. net 
Seno 
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& Local Government ‘a 
and Central Control = 
TES4p ee 
iat) A WEST MIDLAND GROUP STUDY. “An exhaustive : 
=.’ work, the result of long and painstaking study.”—Evening 
SY Sentinel, Hanley. “A book against which the Government's 
sey projected plan for the reform of local government will 
=) imevitably be measured.’ — Sheffield Telegraph. “Closely 
SS argued, well informed.”—Birmingham Post. ge 
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Memoirs of Michael 
Karolyi: Faith Without Illusion 


‘The most interesting and fascinating book that I have 
read for a long time . . . the book is extraordinarily well 
written and shows throughout a crystal sincerity very rare 
in public men.’ Bertrand Russell in the SUNDAY TIMES 


With an Introduction by A.J.P. TAYLOR Illustrated 35s, 





King James VI and I 


DAVID HARRIS WILLSON 


‘Professor Willson manages to tell his story almost 
always without prejudice, which is a difficult feat for any 
historian of the period. This is a long book without 
a superfluous page. Professor Willson is to be congratu- 
lated on a truly remarkable feat of intricate narrative.’ 
Sir Compton Mackenzie in the NEWS CHRONICLE 

Illustrated 30s. 
Book Society Recommendation 





The Splendour and the 


Havoc 


MAURICE CALLARD 


An economically-written and compelling novel set in 
desolate Kaniya, a once-prosperous Arab village on the 
edge of the desert plateau of Jordan. 13s. 6d. 





The Rapids 


BASIL DAVIDSON 


‘A tense, richly evocative, often moving novel about race 
relations in Africa. The story is convincing, the characters 
are deeply imagined.” OBSERVER 

‘The action is well-handled and the characters are real 
people.” NEWS CHRONICLE 

‘Everything, the scene, the tropical trappings and the 
political and social complex, has an expert touch.” NEW 
STATESMAN 13s. 6d. 


Book Society Recommendation 





The Lilac Caprice 


ALBERTA MURPHY 


‘Set in Florida, it is a piece of sophisticated and often 

witty clowning.” SPECTATOR 

‘Very successful... it is perceptive, witty, outlandish 

and exotic; in parts as teasingly sensitive as Vifginia 

Woolf, in parts quite shockingly violent.” OBSERVER 
13s. 6d. 





Not Yours the Island 


DANIEL NASH 


A highly topical novel, concerning unrest among the 
inhabitants of an imaginary Mediterranean island. 


‘This is a kind of serious thriller, most adroitly handled... 
highly readable and sharp in observation.” BOOKMAN 
12s. 6d. 


all prices are net 


JONATHAN CAPE 
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as one of the great denouncers, the great missionaries the 
English send to themselves to tell them they are crass, gross, lost, 
dead, mad and addicted to unnatural vice. I suppose it is a g00d 
thing that these chaps continue to roll up, though in this case | 
wonder whether as much silly conduct has not been encouraged 
as heartless conduct deterred. However that thay be, it is a chill. 
ing disappointment to take an actual look at the denunciations 
and be confronted not only by egomania, fatuity and gimcrack 
theorising, but bitterness and censoriousness too. It might even be 
more intelligent to leave Lawrence on his pinnacle, inspiring 
unapproachable and unread. 


Voluptuous Pedant 


JAMES VI AND I. By David Harris Willson. (Jonathan Cape, 30s) 


Professor Willson is already well known to scholars for his 
valuable work on James I’s privy councillors. His book, although 
good, falls short of one’s hopes. There are two major weaknesses, 
Professor Willson lacks the profound knowledge of Scottish 
history that alone would make James’s story credible. Anyone who 
has just read Dr. Mathew’s penetrating study of Scotland under 
Charles I* will not be baffled by the sudden turns of fortune of 
James’s childhood when his person was scrambled for like a foot- 
ball by the tribal factions of Scotland. Only a closer study in this 
book of the territorial and family interconnections could have 
illuminated the events of James’s youth which otherwise are as 
fatuously inconsequential as they are incomprehensible. 

The other fault lies in Professor Willson’s method. Although the 
book is chronological in a general sense, certain topics are dealt 
with in their entirety as they emerge as a dominant theme in 
James’s life. His relations with the English church, his conception 
of the prerogative, his intellectual interests, and his pastimes are 
discussed in separate chapters where chronology is ignored. Un- 
fortunately Professor Willson is sparing of dates and even an 
informed reader may fail to realise the complexity of James's 
situation at any one time. Also this subject method of treatment, 
interspersed with chapters of straight narrative, weakens the 
dramatic force of the book. The terrible retribution which James's 
behaviour inflicted on his son brings tragic intensity to the arrogant 
self- indulgence of James’s last years. His maddening compound of 
intellectual perception and fatuous egotism created problems of 
insoluble complexity. The power of kings was so great that the 
stream of history could be ruffled, if not diverted, as much by their 
emotional attitudes as by their mental capacities. The weakness of 
James’s nature led him to betray magnificent opportunities and te 
render the ruin of his family certain. 

‘His Majesty having conceived an inward affection to the Lord 
d’Aubigny, entered into great familiarity and quiet purposes with 
him’: James was fifteen when the chronicler wrote these words, 
explicit enough in the phraseology of the time. The more forth- 
right preachers of the Kirk accused d’Aubigny of drawing the 
King to ‘carnal lust.’ Arran replaced the banished d’Aubigny and 
after Arran followed a succession of favourites that culminated in 
Carr and Buckingham. 

Rant as James might about the absolute power of princes, this 
weakness, ever more deeply indulged, rotted his authority and 
placed him at the mercy of worthless, rapacious young men whose 
main thought for government was what it might offer in plunder. 
So long as Cecil was alive they were kept in check, but after his 
death there was no statesman strong enough to withstand James's 
minions. The King possessed other weaknesses though none s0 
grave as this. His indolence and his vanity were almost as crippling 
to the state. Yet he possessed some virtues. He was clever—a rare 
attribute in a monarch—and capable of taking a large view of the 
problems which beset the society which he ruled. His aims—peace 
and toleration—were far less commonplace then than now. And he 
had style—coarse, pungent, unforgettable, and sufficient to render 
tolerable his pedantry and verbosity. Also he lived his life witha 
certain crude panache. Professor Willson’s portrait of James him- 
self is wholly admirable. j. H. PLUMB 


——— 





* Eyre and Spottiswoode, 30s. 
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Justice and J udges 


Tue Roap To Justice. By Sir Alfred Denning. (Stevens, 10s. 6d.) 
Lorp JusTICE DENNING is the only truly controversial figure on the 
English Bench, in the sense that his views form a constant basis 
for learned, and other argument—and not solely among prac- 
tioners of the law: in the older universities he has an almost 
pobby-sox following of undergraduates, although in senior 
common rooms the enthusiasm is said to be less fervid. 

His latest book, a collection of addresses delivered in the Com- 
monwealth and the United States, affords less scope than usual 
for conflict, since it consists largely of a broad examination of the 
factors which go to the making of such generally desirable 
phenomena of jurisprudefice as The Just Judge, and The Honest 
Lawyer. The survey is based strictly on English history and 
practice: other countries are only mentioned to be reproved for 
some more or less shocking breach of the principles of national 
justice; this is doubtless to the good in view of Sir Alfred’s audi- 
ences, and in any case his knowledge and his wit are such that 
the discourses are not only profound but also what Lady Little- 
hampton would call ‘madly entertaining.’ So exalted a picture of 
modern English judges does indeed emerge, that one might be 
forgiven for suspecting (though, perish the thought) that the 
extremely high reputation which they enjoy and the equally severe 
penalties risked in criticising their conduct are not utterly un- 
connected. 

It is only in the first and last chapters that Sir Alfred is back on 
his old beats. The first (“What is Justice?’) might have for a motto 
the essentially Christian, and all-too-often-forgotten truth Jex 
injusta non est lex—a greater saying than ‘hard cases make bad 
law,’ but one which does not, as some of Sir Alfred’s colleagues 
appear to suppose, clash with it. It is difficult, though, to see an 
escape from unjust ‘law’ for those under the present iron grip of 
statute, for even Lord Justice Denning’s ingenuity does not extend 
to construing black as white. In his last chapter he makes some 
admirable criticisms of what amounts to private legislation by 
firms and trade unions, and notes the unlucky decay in the legal 
use of ‘public policy.’ It is a pity that the goings-on of statutory 
tribunals are omitted; for these in some cases are a mockery of 
what the Just Judge stands for. 

In this stimulating book there is an odd defect which has not 
escaped critics of the author’s judgements—a certain over- 
simplification of really difficult problems, and especially of the 
means to remedy them. It was once observed of Lord Eldon that 
‘The most learned doubteth most.’ Sir Alfred is exceedingly 
learned, but he doubteth hardly at all. What is justice? Why, it is 
‘what the right-minded members of the community—those who 
have the right spirit within them—believe to be fair. Why do 
people obey the law? Because (apart from ‘some wicked persons’) 
‘they know it is a thing they ought to do.’ The questions are so 
large: the answers, so short. 

But whether Sir Alfred’s solutions to these and other more 
strictly legal questions are really short cuts, or short circuits, is 
after all, the matter in controversy. ROBERT LINDLEY 


Down to the Sea Again 


THE EDGE OF THE Sea. By Rachel Carson. (Staples, 18s.) 

Miss Carson has dived more deeply into more books about the 
sea than most professional oceanographers with a set of ideas of 
their own. The last time she came to the top triumphant with a 
best-seller as tangy and toothsome as a fresh-boiled shrimp. Whole 
libraries of lore, most of it undredged before, must have gone 
into her popular compendium of the deeps. But somehow she 
Seems less sure in shallow water. This may be because, unlike the 
edge of the sea, almost nothing is known about the abyssal floor 
of the ocean. The imagination can rove around the thought of a 
vast vat of brine, six miles deep, not far off the Philippines. But 
all the twitchy little tenants of rock pools and tide flats have been 
flushed out and pushed under the microscope. We know too much 
about them, particularly here in Britain where Ellis, Pennant, 
Gosse (Father not Son), Forbes and, latterly, Yonge have written 
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| Ready Feb, 6 | 


Margaret 
Trouncer 


THE ' OMPADOUR 


Margaret Trouncer’s study penetrates below the elabor- 
ately charming exterior to the woman that Madame de 
Pompadour was, and it is this which makes it so distinctive 
a biography. It shows us with the greatest clarity the kind 
of background which awaited her at the French Court and 
the kind of man that Louis XV had already become 
before she met him. With 8 illustrations in Collotype. 18s. 


Paul L. 
Potous 


NO TEARS FOR THE CROCODILE 


People who love Freedom have their different ways of 
seeking it—Paul Potous seeks it in a flat-bottomed boat 
on an African river, killing crocodiles at a distance of six 
feet. This is his exciting autobiography. 16 pages of illus- 
trations. Ready Feb. 6. 15s. 


Andrew 
Young 


A PROSPECT OF BRITAIN 
A delightful peregrination through the beauty spots of 
this island in the company of the erudite author of A 
Prospect of Flowers. With 20 superb photographs. 16s. 














TWO FINE NEW NOVELS 


Dorothy 
James Roberts 


LAUNCELOT, MY BROTHER 


Yhe author of this novel brings a fresh and vigorous 
imagination to the re-telling of a story drawn from one 
of our ancient legends. It is the story of the last years of 
the Round Table, of the treachery which strove to bring 
dishonour to Arthur and his knights, of the long and 
lonely quest for the Holy Grail, which brought death to 
many and failure to all but one. This novel, a fitting 
successor to The Enchanted Cup, is written with a vivid 
simplicity which makes it wholly real to the reader 

12s. 6d. 


Ready Feb. 6. 
uae 
Philip 
a 
Lindsay 


THEY HAVE THEIR DREAMS 


A novel based on the life of that puzzling character in 
English history—Perkin Warbeck. The author reconstructs 
his strange, brief life with great conviction. 12s. 6d. 
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lovingly and at length about what they understand. Not that Miss 
Carson has neglected her homework; apart from an extravagance 
here and there, she is no mean natural historian. The trouble is 
that she gets worked up about the obvious. Nobody would deny, 
for instance, that ‘for as long as there has been an earth and a 
sea there has been this meeting place of land and water’; but 
surely it would have been better to have said something about 
what the amphipods were doing under the bathing huts when 
their generic pals were at sea. And take that little squirt, Botryllus. 
a discontented colonialist if ever there was one, who went wander- 
ing in his youth: would not it have been better to have said he 
was on his way to something quite fishy? There is thoughtful stuff 
here. 

And if we must have emotions on the grand scale, why not dig 
up old man Haeckel and his Biogenetic Law? It seems fairly 
reasonable to us even now that an animal during the course of 
its development from egg to maturity should pass through all its 
ancient forms in broad outline. This, surely, was an example, in its 
day, of the racial memory so beloved of our modern meta- 
physicians. 

Although Haeckel is dead and his theories outmoded, they have 
laid the foundations of something even more evocative, the 
present-day concept of Pzedomorphosis, or change through the 
young. The idea 1s simply that the larval forms of lowly, sedentary 
organisms, like the little squirt mentioned above, took to roving 
in their youth and became sexually mature at sea, as others have 
done. It may be reckoned, therefore, that vast plankton shoals 
voyaged out from the shoals to the deeps, girdled the oceans and 
left behind higher forms which slowly swam back to the land. 
And then they clambered out, the forerunners of mice and men. 
This, then, is the heritage of the edge of the sea which seems to 
have been blown out of Miss Carson’s mind by some over-gusty 
winds from Nantucket. A little wind, metaphysical or otherwise, 
can be enchanting; it eases intellectual distension and enlivens the 
dull moment. But there is scant room for it in a few feet of well- 
explored water. 

JOHN HILLABY 


Without Prejudice 


THE SHIRT OF Nessus. By Constantine Fitz Gibbon. (Cassell, 21s.) 


THE events of July 20, 1944, in Hitler’s headquarters are not only 
of interest to historians; they have attracted, on account of their 
dramatic import. the attention of dramatists, novelists, poets and 
journalists. The author of The Shirt of Nessus has made his repu- 
tation as a novelist and as a translator. He has here ventured into 
fields where many contemporary historians have been treading— 
usually not over-successfully—for prejudice and lack of sympathy 
have made many of the accounts inadequate. 

Mr. Fitz Gibbon does not profess to write as a historian, and he 
avoids some of his paraphernalia, e.g., footnote references and 
exhaustive bibliography. But his book is a remarkable production. 
As a story of a single event, and of its previous history, it exceeds 
in one way the performances of Mr. Trevor-Roper or Mr. 
Wheeler-Bennett. The author is certainly not as well informed on 
original sources as they are, and the historical student will find it 
difficult to track down this evidence—for example, in his accounts 
of the happenings in Paris on July 20—in particular the references 
to the role played by General Blumentritt in the discussions 
between Blumentritt himself, Speidel and Field-Marshal Kluge, 
on whether or not the armies in the West should fall in with the 
conspirators One would also be interested in learning more about 
the sources used by the author for his description of the reactions 
at Hitler’s headquarters in East Prussia. 

Still, concerning the motives of individual conspirators, their 
characters and abilities, and their activities on the day of the 
attentat. Fitz Gibbon’s book is at least on a level with all other 
works on the subject. One suspects that sympathy and intuition 
have led him nearer the truth than technical scholarship has in the 
case of the more distinguished historical pontiffs: cynicism and 
suspicion are not reliable guides for historical interpretation. 
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Mr. Fitz Gibbon does not allow ‘romantic’ admiration to inter. 
fere with objective interpretation of the various branches Within 
the movement. He is fair to Gérdeler, whose weaknesses and 
ambitions as a leader he clearly perceives. He is sensible enough 
to appreciate the fact that heroism can neither be expected nor 
demanded of the majority of mankind; and therefore he is not 
unduly disparaging of those who did not go the whole way with 
von Stauffenberg, or who refused to participate at all. The tragedy, 
as well as the comedy, of July 20, is imaginatively brought home 
to the reader by the description of men like von Kluge and Beck. 
The author does not sneer—here he rises superior to nearly all the 
English writers on the subject—at anyone; not even at Hitler 
himself. 

The Nazi case remains to be sympathetically examined, The 
treatment meted out to the men of July 20 was often ignoble. But 
what else could they expect, once they failed, except death? 
Hitler’s decision to execute them, and to hold their families as 
hostages, was understandable. The brutality with which some of 
them were executed was unpardonable; but so were various 
episodes from postwar Allied behaviour, particularly at Nurem- 
berg. Comparisons of this sort do not excuse criminal misbe- 
haviour; they do introduce a necessary sense of proportion. Mr. 
Fitz Gibbon, happily, does not belong to that category of writers 
who divide their subjects into dwarfs and giants, saints and sinners, 

As a piece of artistic writing, The Shirt of Nessus is outstanding: 
and as a guide to an important aspect of recent history it is, in its 
manner, unusually distinguished. 

DESMOND WILLIAMS 


A Poet’s Prospect 


A PROSPECT OF BRITAIN. By Andrew Young. (Hutchinson, 16s.) 


Tuis is a fine and pleasing book, far above the general run of con- 
temporary ‘books about the countryside.’ Its danger lies in the 
already large output, during recent years, of ‘travel books’ either 
put together from guide-books or, alternatively, gushed out in 
extravagant and wordy enthusiasm from inadequate study—and, 
in either case, decorated with the now familar ‘camera studies’ pre- 
sumably designed to divert the critical eye from the deficiencies.of 
the text. From Dr. Young's resources, a full dozen books might 
have been written. Instead, he has set down, with the admirable 
concentration of a bare two hundred pages, his views, ideas and 
studies of many regions and districts of Britain. He writes with 
common sense, as in 
We say the church fits in with the landscape, though it would 
be correcter to say the landscape fits in with the church, which is 
likely to be older, built before field-pattern was formed or tree- 
clump planted. 
His feeling for landscape and background of poetry are the basis 
for a catholic study of history, archeology, wild flowers, legénds 
and people. Never had a book of topography less need of the 
‘embellishment’ of the same kind of photographs as all the others 
carry. Admirable as they may be in themselves, they have so little 
place in the author’s scheme that the sympathetic reader will barely 
notice them, for Dr. Young has written one of those rare travel 
books entitled to be called a ‘Companion.’ 
JOHN ARLOTT 


New Nobs 


FRENCH LEAVE. By P. G. Wodehouse. (Herbert Jenkins, 10s. 6d.) 


WitH the dry rot and John Betjeman hovering solicitously over 
Blandings Castle, with Jeeves in the service of a Texas oil million- 
aire and Bertie Wooster in ICI, another book by P. G. Wodehouse 
seems like a voice from the tomb. Then the truth dawns. It is all 
done on dollars: on Long Island there still stand stately homes, 
Jeeves’s pick-me-ups are probably even more in request on the 
morning after Bourbon than they were after Scotch, while Harvard 
and Yale simply swarm with Woosters—transmogrified and crew- 
cut, no doubt, but recognisably the old original article beneath the 
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It is impossible to judge from statistics 
alone how far India’s traditional 
industries are being reshaped by Western 
machines and methods. A first hand 
experience of Indian life and commerce, 
like that of the National Bank of India, 
is needed to put facts into perspective. 
Enquiries about trade here, or with 
any other country which is served by 
the Bank, are welcomed at the Head 
Office or at any branch, 


Head Office: 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End (London) Branch: 13, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.1 


Branches in: INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, TANGANYIKA, 
ZANZIBAR, UGANDA, ADEN AND SOMALILAND PROTECTORATB 


Bankers to the Government in: ADEN, KENYA COLONY, UGANDA AND ZANZIBAR 


EEE EECE KEELES 


LESLIE EEE 


ASKS 





A message 
to you from 
the Bishop ol 


Chichester 





a 


“The debt which Christians in all parts of the 
world owe to this Bible Society is incalculable. 
And the debt grows steadily greater, as the work 
of the Society expands. I trust that the Bible 
Society may go on from strength to strength, and 
its Bibles be offered continually wherever Christ 
is, or can be, preached. It deserves, and should 
receive, the fullest support that Christ%ans can 
give it, whatever the Church to which they 
belong.” 

George Cicestr1 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 


BIBLE SOCIETY, HEAD OFFICE: 


146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 





Head Office. 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


Leeds District Office: 
Liverpool! District Office: 
Manchester District Office: 
Midland District Office: 
North-Eastern District Office: 


London District Office: 


4 WATER ST., LIVERPOOL, 
Total Assets (as at 31st December, 1955) £342,791,010 


DECENTRALISATION 


Martins Bank has made a friendly 
personal approach a particular 
feature of its service to customers. 
The Bank’s system of decentralisa- 
tion of control into clearly defined 
districts, with Local Boards of 
Directors and District General 
Managers in each District, ensures 
the full advantage of local 
knowledge and with the care and 
consideration of your branch 
manager, the “personal touch” is 


achieved. 


28-30, Park Row, 1. 
4. Water Street, 2. 
43, Spring Gardens, - 


98, Colmore Row, Birmingham. 3. 
22, Grey Street, 


Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 
68, Lombard Street, E.C.3. 
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gaberdine suiting. (What on earth does Jeeves do about American 
ties, by the way?) Indeed, Mr. Wodehouse’s latest light comedy is 
a cosmopolitan affair into which England hardly enters. Instead 
of the dotty or sly Earl we are given a Marquis down on his luck. 
The jeune premier and jeune premiére are Americans in Europe 
and very like dozens of their kind in other light comedies by Mr 
Wodehouse. The same may be said of the plot. 


Here let me throw off the mask and confess that I am not so keen 
as all that on the light comedy side of this author’s work. Some 
are very funny (this one 1s a little below par in that respect), but 
what I really treasure in Mr. Wodehouse is the farce which is so 
superbly illustrated in the Jeeves saga. Here lunacy seems to be 
allowed its head with little consideration given to reality. Yet there 
is more reality than in the light comedy. For instance, the relation- 
ship between Bertie Wooster and Jeeves is funny partly because it 
reverses the customary idea of the master/servant set-up. Sir 
Roderick Glossop is funny because looney doctors are rather 
ridiculous, Aunt Dahlia is funny because women who hunt are 
ditto. What Mr. Wodehouse seems to me to have produced in the 
Jeeves cycle is essentially a good-humoured parody of the nobs. 
It is both fourth-form and dated, but to be fourth-form is a 
characteristic of farce, and I doubt very much whether it would 
ever have seemed funny at all, if it had not had some connection, 
though a wildly exaggerated one, with the English scene between 
the wars. Then there is Mr. Wodehouse’s use of language. Consider 
this description of a clergyman preaching from “The Great Sermon 
Handicap’: ‘He was a tall, rangy-looking greybeard, and he went 
off from the start with a nice, easy action, pausing and clearing his 
throat at the end of each sentence ’ *Rangy-looking’ does it 
Or the dialogue between Bertie and Madeleine Basset (* “You know 
your Shelley, Bertie.” “Oh! Ah; Am I?” ’). These things are funny, 
because of the verbal dexterity of the writer, and I defy anyone to 
read a page of Mr. Wodehouse’s best work without finding himself 
astonished at the achievement of sheer style. Oxford University has 
been much criticised by serious-minded people for giving him a 
D.Litt. (honoris causa), but it strikes me that such a writer has 
rather more title to this honorary degree than most people who get 
them. Certainly there is more connection between him and litera- 
ture than between a successful general and Civil Law. 


ANTHONY HARTLEY 


In the Minor 


CARNIVAL KING. By Henry Treece. (Faber, 12s. 6d.) 
A MATCH FOR THE Devit. By Norman Nicholson. (Faber, 10s. 6d.) 


THESE two plays have nothing in common except that they are 
both the work of poets Carnival King is in prose, rarely poetic 
though, as the blurb suggests, ‘vigorous, . . . muscular, [and] an 
admirable vehicle’ as far as it goes, which is not very far. Marlowe’s 
shadow bars the way at every turn, and Mr. Treece has not been 
able to free the reader’s mind from this obsessing presence. It is 
always dangerous to deal with a subject or a theme which has 
already been dealt with successfully by a writer of genius, though 
the attempt is by no means always condemned to failure. Mr 
Ireece’s efforts to modernise the subject and to produce topicality 
by fitting modern notions and words into the past, are not suc- 
cessful; the numerous anachronisms jar and form a hotch-potch 
of old and new which. together with some very melodramatic 
effects, considerably diminish the worth of his play. The problem 
is different with A Maich for the Devil which is, within its limita- 
tions, good poetic drama. Its theme—religion and sex—is fraught 
with difficulties which the author tries, not altogether successfully, 
to skirt. Cuckoldry is treated not as farce or satire, but as part 
of a world of primitive simplicity and as a parable of God’s rela- 
tions with His people who have forsaken Him. The characterisa- 
tion is good, except in the case of the boy David, who is too 
is excellent, with a distinctive 
This is a good play in a minor key. 


knowing and too wise: the ‘' 


rhythm and always character, 


J. CHIARI 
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New Novels 


THE jolly Jack-tar is an engaging and reassuring figure in English 
folklore. Never mind the public ingratitude or the general vile. 
ness of conditions at sea, he was always good for a bit of fun, 
Except on the rare occasions of mutiny, such things as the bully. 
ing and swindling, the putrid victuals, the disease, the rope’s end, 
the cat and the yardarm were commonly ignored. Later stijj, 
when his pay and diet improved, his quarters became habitable 
and his death-rate fell, the legend grew even cosier; it no longer 
seemed odd, when one thought of it, that Jack should be 59 
jolly. The happy ship, the boisterous camaraderie—it all seemed 
so democratic—were taken for granted. In The First Enemy 
(Arthur Barker, 12s. 6d.) John Green has taken an angry swipe 
at this legend, and the fortunes of his Harry, a very young war. 
time volunteer seaman, most pungently recall an older and harsher 
navy. Joining the cruiser Cranford he finds the officers remote 
and ineffectual, and the long-service ratings hostile almost to 
a man. He discovers cruelty and spite all over the ship, and 
even a little quiet vice at action stations; the petty officers are 
mostly hard-eyed characters of SS mentality, though it is at the 
detention barracks that they really show their hand. This is a 
first novel, and few, after reading it, would argue for its justice 
or profundity, but it speaks authentically for one side—a well- 
concealed and rather nasty side—of our naval tradition. 

In How Many Angels, by Charles E. Israel (Macmillan, 13s. 6d,), 
another first novel, we have another innocent faced by cruelty, 
this time far worse. Poor Rindl is a talented doctor running a 
hospital in a littlke Bohemian town—a Sudeten German but a 
kindly fellow, absorbed in his work, besotted—though with some 
misgiving—with love for his handsome Czech wife and their back- 
ward adopted daughter, and for the rest a saintlike but rather 
stupid man, non-political to the point of vacancy. In wartime 
he shelters Jews and Communists, and the latter, when their turn 
comes, exempt him from deportation, but not for long. The bad- 
dream atmosphere deepens—Kafka, no doubt, would own to 
some of what follows—and enfolds him ever closer in the 
dreamer’s helplessness. The daughter, masochistically enslaved to 
a former gigolo turned Gestapo agent, leaves him for Germany; 
the Communists force him to choose between exile and a 
party card; flung out among Germans to whom he appears as a 
traitor, he encounters the gigolo, now in the Munich police; he 
has to choose again between ruin and the neo-nazis. His wife 
deserts him; his daughter returns, seeking abortion, and dies by 
his own hand; he flees and is hunted, but in the end hope flickers 
about him. It is a terrible story, but one conceived in too alien 
a mode of experience and feeling to ring quite true in our own. 





Not Yours the Island, by Daniel Nash (Jonathan Cape, 12s. 6d.) 
deals with current events in Cyprus, though coyly enough the 
island is never named. Costas, the head of a ‘typical’ Greek family, 
is a decent, unimaginative, rather sentimental policeman; his wife, 
who has married beneath her, is an angry neurotic, still mourning 
for a long-dead son; there are also a fanatical younger son and 
a pretty daughter engaged to an English sergeant. In the back- 
ground are a bewildered old priest (also decent, but feeble), a 
harassed DC (ditto) and a handsome dignified bishop (neither 
feeble nor decent) who leads the opposition. This will do as a 
short list of factors making for tragedy, which materialises punc- 
tually, and precisely as expected. The whole thing is vivid, 
obvious and completely unilluminating—quite readable, but 
journalism under the lightest possible coating of fiction. 

Harry Black, after whom David Walker has named his novel 
(Harry Black, Collins, 12s. 6d.), is the rough-and-tough-but- 
cultured type dear to Hemingway. Physically, this book is of very 
wide compass—an Indian Army background with brilliant pro- 
spects; a POW camp, complete with escape and subsequent wound 
from a landmine, a marriage failure followed by frustrated love 
for the wife of a friend who had botched his escape from the 
prison camp; tea-planting near Darjeeling, with more frustration 
plus dipsomania; a long and beautifully observed pursuit of a 
man-eating tiger; a profuse and polyglot fount of poetry and 
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allusion emitted with impatient fervour— 
there is in fact quite an orchestra for Harry’s 
slow ascent to self-realisation. Harry is a 
mangué, part-humanised Wingate, revealed in 
disorderly and irritating, but often most sen- 
sitive Prose. 

In The Interloper (Collins, 12s. 6d.) Doreen 
Wallace can hardly fail to do justice to her 
Fast Anglian farming people, but the Interloper 
himself is rather less convincing. He is a 
businessman of inherited wealth who buys a 
big farm on which to save tax and park his 
family, a physically brave and nearly success- 
fyl autocrat. No one, surely, could be quite so 
dreadful, and no excuse—in his case it is his 
timidity, which has long since turned to attack 
against encroaching fear—could fall so short 
of explanation. It is a mildly effective scene, 
diversified by the English versions—also mild 
as a rule, but not always—of hatred, hardship 
and retribution. 

A High-Pitched Buzz, by Roger Longrigg 
(Faber and Faber, 12s. 6d.), yet another first 
novel, is quite the most amusing of the present 
six—largely at the expense of the advertising 
world, for its hero, Henry Fenwick, is a young 
copy-writer in a rather shaky firm. The author 
makes accurate and merciless fun of Henry’s 
colleagues—the melancholy hacks, the sub- 
American success-votaries, the clumsy and less 
clumsy two-timers. He has a fine ear for 
dialogue and responds to every nuance of vul- 
garity; the fake bonhomie of the conference, 
the intimate office chat that blows up in 
squalid crisis, the incoherent but revealing 
party chatter, are sharply and wittily caught. 
There is an ardent and not ungraceful love 
affair that chimes uncertainly with the con- 
fident satire, and towards the end the narrative 
wavers, but elsewhere the finished ribaldry is 
admirably maintained, 

H. M. CHAMPNESS 


Pore’s ‘DUNCIAD.’ A Study of its Meaning. 
By Aubrey L. Williams. (Methuen, 18s.) 
PRESENT-DAY readers of Pope value The 
Dunciad highly. Mr. Williams’s indispensable 
book does for it what Miss Starkman’s book 
did for A Tale of a Tub, i., makes its 
crowded learning more easy to follow and see 
the point of. With interesting literary results 
—for we now see the poem more squarely re- 
lated to the 4neid than has been supposed— 
just as AZneas moves a kingdom from Troy to 
Latium, so Dulness moves hers from. the City 
to the West End. Mr. Williams even makes 
clearer the literary kind to which the grotesque 
annotations of the Dunciad Variorum belong, 

and so explain their nature. 
GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 


Tue Domestic SERVANT CLASS IN EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY ENGLAND. By J. Jean Hecht. 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 25s.) 

Matr BraMBLE, in Humphry Clinker, said 

that ‘every trader in any degree of credit, 

every broker and attorney, maintains a couple 
of footmen, a coachman and a postillion.’ 

Professor Hecht has written a study of. the 

eighteenth-century servants as inflated with 

detail as Matt considered them inflated in 
numbers. Even so, he does not radically 
change the estimates of the importance of the 
class long held by social historians; but he 
gives the detailed knowledge to support such 
estimates. In his final chapter, inelegantly 
titled ‘The Servant Class as a Cultural Nexus,’ 

Professor Hecht analyses how servants helped 

to spread the tastes of the élite throughout 

society. The basis of this is an elaboration of 
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the point made more briefly by Jonas Hanway 
in 1757: ‘It is the curse of this nation that 
the labourer and mechanic will ape the lord.’ 
But not enough distinction is made between 
mere imitation and genuine cultural diffusion. 
For example, part of the chapter describes 
the mock parliaments held by MPs’ servants, 
a matter of no cultural importance; only half 
as much space is given to the spread down- 
wards of the reading habits of the élite. 
Nevertheless, the usefulness of the book as 
an assemblage of facts is considerable. The 
origins of servants, their housing, clothing, 
food, recreation, income and prospects—all 
these are studied with a wealth of detail never 
approached before, and make Professor 
Hecht’s book of great value to the student 
of eighteenth-century social history. 

JOHN GILLARD WATSON 


THE JACOBEAN AND CAROLINE STAGE. Vols. 3, 
4 and 5. By Gerald Eades Bentley. (O.U.P., 
£7 7s.) 

THESE volumes, which contain a catalogue of 

plays and playwrights of the Jacobean and 

Caroline theatre, bring Mr. Bentley’s mam- 

moth work almost to completion. There is one 

more volume to come on theatres and 
theatrical customs. When that appears we shall 
have more than adequate reference books for 
the whole period of the English drama up to 
the closing of the theatres by the Puritans. One 
effect of even a cursory inspection of Mr. 

Bentley’s lists of authors and plays is to make 

one feel that this abrupt termination of the 

Caroline stage was no particular catastrophe. 

Whatever the future vicissitudes of taste, it is 

unlikely that Davenant or Cartwright or even 

Shirley will ever be performed again. Perhaps 

the old judgement was the just one. The roots 

of the achievement of the English stage in 
the early seventeenth century were in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and by the time the tradi- 
tion had reached the Caroline era it had run 
to seed no little. ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 35. G. C. DOBBS 
BLACK (6 men) 


Waite to play and 
77| mate in two moves: 
| solution next week. 
Solution to last 
j\ week’s problem by 
“| Hartong: P-Q 4 
threat R x P. 
‘Horseblock’ theme, 
where Black knight 
defences block four 

















ene aapy Cn, _,/| flight squares of 
YY Ea | pilack king 1... 
WHITE (8 men) Kt-K 3; 2 R x P. 


Liss See we 
Bx P. 1... Kt-B3;2Q-Kt3. 1...Kt-B5; 
2 Q-Kt 7. Also three other self-blocks, viz., 
ee oe woe CU ee ee Se eS 
Kt-K 3. 1... P-Q3; 2 P-B6. 


WHAT MAKES A MASTER? 

Any strong player is constantly asked, ‘How 
many moves ahead can you-see?’ This question 
shows a fundamental misconception as to what 
constitutes the difference between a strong and 
weak player: in this article I will say something 
of what, in my view, are the qualities that do 
distinguish the master. It will only be a very 
partial answer, as I shall confine myself to the 
purely intellectual qualities needed and ignore 
the equally important general attributes of 
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physical and nervous stamina, will to win, and 
resilience—in short, toughness of fibre. 

The two basic necessities are imagination and 
judgement. Maybe insight is a better word than 
imagination; it is the power to see the potenti- 
alities of a position so that one thinks about 
the right things. To take an elementary example; 
given a position and told that White has a 
brilliant win, many players will find it without 
much difficulty—but only a small fraction of 
them would have found the win in actual play, 
because they would never have thought to look 
for it. They would not have asked themselves 
the right question. And if imagination is needed 
to ask the right questions, judgement is equally 
essential if one is correctly to assess the answers; 
without imagination you have the dreary ‘wood- 
pusher,’ without judgement that more sympa- 
thetic but equally unsuccessful type the ‘wild’ 
player who cannot distinguish his good ideas 
from his bad ones and matches every brilliant 
victory with two idiotic defeats. 

The quality of a player’s imagination and 
judgement are determined by the depth and 
range of his thought; what marks out the great 
player more than anything else is the scale of 
his thought—in a great game one sees the way 
in which the player has completely grasped the 
nature of the position and has integrated the 
play over the whole board and the sureness and 
profundity with which he has judged the out- 
come. Finally we come to power of calculation; 
this is the weapon with which the player trans- 
lates his ideas into action—it is therefore an 
essential, but secondary, part of a player's 
equipment. It is also of a lower order, in that 
it is far easier to calculate than to think; and 
calculation unaided by imagination and judge- 
ment is as useless in chess as it is in everyday life. 
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Comparing Notes Book on Wildfowl, to study Lions habits, 
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° JEBRONIUs 
Tell Wall not to sit on new wet roughcast. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 309 ° ; ANNIE ALLEN 
Throat pastilles. ROFF 
Report by Joyce Johnson Get weaving sis Rore jy WHEN 
‘ “a , le . " “Fr . ; ‘Tr ) es gleeking | a 
For a prize of £5 competitors were invited to submit a ‘Things To Do’ list of five items Botrow Quinces giecking book some © 


such as might have been compiled by any three of the following: Bottom, Shylock, 
Lady Macbeth, Koko, Mr. Salteena, Mr. Toad, Aunt Norris, Ron Glum and the 


ee RHODA TUCK Poog, were St 
See Snug abt scratching post in case, 


RHODA TUCK POOK, Hf rabbits 


White Queen. Pease-flour to adulterate Snugs voice. —p 


ONLY a small percentage of those who 
entered the lists this time came anywhere 
near a consistent prize-worthy standard. It 
was, of course, only to be expected that 
detergents, deodorants and dope would 
figure largely in Lady Macbeth’s notes; 
scales and sharpeners, locks and lawbooks 
in Shylock’s; and beards and breath- 
sweeteners in Bottom’s, but after reading 
over 250 of them, it was the unusual and 
original that got into my little list. 
Anachronisms did not disqualify—after all, 
the characters are practically immortal— 
but I preferred the items that shed a side- 
light on the character to a straight lifting 


M.A ade 
‘ . Ask PQ abt debasing ourelves before Du ma 
Sides to middle sheets on spare bed. " i 

, : VERA TELFER. Straw in breeches for more tender falling — iraffic 
Dr. abt hearing aid—Rams horn? 


CK P Oe Bees 

RHODA TUCK POOK. "BF pout. 
y - a 

Detergent (urgent). _ +. a. , ___ SHYLOCK down 

Estate agent re possible expansion. J. Rr. TLL. Look up ‘mercy’ in dictnry. JOSEPH Samson, pusine 

Check position Bir. Wood. D. L. L. CLARKE. Liniment for hip. RHODA TUCK POOk, ho h 

Cook re dinner (one short?). N. HopGson. Sell 33°35 Venice Pvmnt Co Stock. ¥ the 

Old clothes to weird sisters. P.M. R. B. BROWNING, oft ‘ 

Cancel steak. _ DOROTHY H, JOHNSTON, of my: 

Waite QUEEN Repair mincing machine. js as 

, . ; DOROTHY Hi. JOHN: W, 

Hair apptmt (not till wk before last). ees a 

D. EB, HARRISON. Mr. SALTEENA p ' 

Dust thunder from under the sideboard. Buy 10 top-hats (too presumshious?). due ? 

J. R. GREENWOOD. Obvi 


ANGELA KENT, 


Q. Alice’s party (cats in coffee). Learn riddles for annamated converse with iand 























of words from the book. Bal — R. 5. P. REWISON. Aristockrasy. ; ELEANOR MACNAIR, pag 

Too many seemingly did not realise that Balance account £2—£1=? N. HODGSON. Invite some young ladies to stop. One 

: ; Hair. Tues, dry. Weds, wash. N. HODGSON. NANCY GU be do 

Toad only had one consuming passion at q : cen ae ; ‘ , - UNTER. 

: ‘ Garden: order Gvt stocks Some sented cigarets to impres Ethel with was ¢ 
a time. He would never have put ‘Enter see F.O. re swedes. N. HODGSON. = mance all sad 
for Monte Carlo rally’ and ‘order space Pins (without points). io. “fon ie ls ee a eee 

os . : ; e mustache and wiskers twisted. tail is 
suit’ on the same list. Lady Macbeth proved New sieve (Alice spoiled my riddle). P.M R. J. P. HEWISON, MH Com 
to be the most prolific memo writer, while Ask to have trees cut down, sol can see wood. 4 doz costly cigars (v. long ones). oe 
Koko, true to quotation, only had a little P.M. R. J. P. HEWISON, deal 
list. Readers will, I think, enjoy Ron Glum’s Ron GLUM speak E. M. abt red ruge. R. J. P. HEWISON, pati 
first appearance in these columns and I Ask Mum for new ash-tray, old one full. DRAINS. B. J.P. ie 
was happy to see that three lists of the E. A. PAYNE. near 
White Queen were in Looking Glass Get our marriage banned at church. ; SPECTATOR COMPETITION No, 312 
writing. J. A. FOTHERINGHAM. ' ; 

To use the available space to the best Burn Unle C’s Xmas Crd with view of ; Set by Lord Horder BIRD 
advantage, the cream of the entries has been Dartmoor. ; EDWARD SHEPPARD. The usual prize is offered for the most Tr 
skimmed off and rearranged into composite Give dole to Cops Savings Bank like Eth said. interesting piece of narrative up to 150 a su 

¢ : ; ROFF. words including all the following adjectives, enou 

lists. £2 each to P. M. and N. Hodgson, £1tO Find out Eths other name. CAROLE BAKFR. ; — lion . ~ a ne ee bers 

R. J. P. Hewison, and pats on the back to make sure of suit pud 2. 3. P. BEwreoee in any order but in their correct senses: | 

all other competitors quoted. borrow Fths gaspenny. R. J. P. HEWISON. disingenuous, rebarbative, solipsistic, lapi- eed 

ask my Dad. R. J. P. HEWISON. dary, consequential, supposititious, plan- they 

LaDy MACBETH prise Mum out of sink. k.J.P.HEWISON, ent, rhomboid. - 

i i Jom. KER. Cé hink. tJ. P. ON. ce F - 

ee oe gt a0 se alee Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition § cou 

Buy a new bra. "GOODWILL. BOTTOM No. 312,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WCl, 9 deal 

Stop Woman & order New Statesman. Health stores—hay diet. D. L. L. CLARKE, Must be received by February 14. Results affe 

A. K. W. E. CRAVEN. Beards, Varicose, for trying on. JEBRONIUS. in the Spectator of February 24. cout 

ion mov 

thin 

SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 873 ti 

mo' 

ACROSS DOWN rn 

1 Convulsive effect of those illuminating 2 The calling of Mr. Varden (9). inse 

bills (8, 5). 3 ‘——— and gentle stream, Known and The 

9 Not quite everyone takes to the drug- loved so long’ (Bridges) (5). ; is f 

gist (9). 4 I tréspass in horse-play, very elevating ps 

— — (7). 
ad ee oles ee — 5 ~_— Pussy puts the wind up the 
yachtsman (7). 

11 He always pays (5). 6 Unlikely state of the Cock o” the bet 

12 As the unwilling tar of old might have North (9). bir 

said (9). 7 Cross-grained fish (5). pal 

13 Softly getting up (7). 8 Led Ada artistically (6). 1" 
15 It suggests continuity of mournful 9 Final aspect of a pull-up (3, 2). 

celebration (7). 14 Lend me oil (anag.) (3-6). é 

17 Arnold’s gipsy (7). 16 All the policemen; that’s powerful 

aa ; (4, 5). ! 
19 Glued in? Help yourself! (7) 17 ‘A —— and a wiser man He rose the a 
21 Where Swinburne heard the song of a morrow morn’ (Coleridge) (6). oft 

secret bird (9). é 18 Macadam perhaps? (7) a 
23 Not Guy Fawkes’s favourite symphony 49 [ndia goes short but gets plenty of a 

probably (5). water (7). - 
24 bg baths have a naive backward look 20 Nearly enough for breakfast in Surrey up 

(5). (5). Cat 
25 Rommel sat in this disturbance (9). 22 Eel wriggling about 11 isn’t at home (5). thi 
26 Sirens? They usually are! (7, 6) 23 No light matter this (5). cai 
Two prizes will be quentets a copy a the ny Lexe editiion of Chnsber’e Tor “ i »Cosnuy 8 ous many Solution on February 17 Solution to No. 871 on page 168 . 
and a book token for one guinea. vy wi awar to the sen: ol rs cor: uw 

opened ebruary : Gower Leadoa The winners of Crossword No. 871 are: MR. F. Fitzmaurice, 4 St. Bara 
alter aces on F 14 and addressed: Crossword No. 873, 99 ae, we abas Road, Sutton, Surrey, and Miss L. M. Couns, 150 Brighton Road, wi 
Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. Purley, Surrey, 
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Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


waren myxomatosis first began to spread in 
gme of the southern counties of England there 
were stories of farmers in other parts offering 
considerable sums of money for infected 
ribbits, and it was said that some of them had 
made long journeys to obtain infected speci- 
mens. Once again there are rumours of a 
taffic in rabbits taking place. This time myxo- 
matosis-free or immunised rabbits are talked 
about. It would, I fancy, be just as hard to pin 
down the people concerned in this secretive 
jysiness as it was to trace anything about those 
who hastened the plague on its way. An island 
off the coast of Wales is said to be one source 
of myxomatosis-free rabbits. Whether the trade 
is as extensive as the story suggests I do not 
isow, but there are rabbits about in some 
places that might have been cleared up. This is 
de to the disease having lost its power. 
Obviously rabbits obtained from the small 
lands round about the coast could soon re- 
produce the swarms we knew before the plague. 
Qne hopes that something more positive wil 
tedone to prevent a new wa: of rabbits than 
was done to curb the deliberate spreading of 
the disease. One doesn’t doubt that a squirrel 
nil is worth the two shillings that the Forestry 
Commission put upon it. Rabbit tails under 
present circumstances should be worth a great 
deal more as a once-and-for-all investment, 
particularly if the millions of pounds’ worth of 
damage blamed upon the rabbit was anything 
near the mark. 


Bir> MOVEMENTS 

The local migration of birds is, I always feel, 
a subject upon which we never seem to have 
enough information. Quite plainly large num- 
bers of birds move about in their own locality, 
jeeding in particular fields or in woods where 
they are not found at other times. The fact that 
they are sometimes missing for considerable 
periods does not mean that they have left the 
country or gone to the other end of it. A great 
deal depends on weather conditions which 
affect food supply. Migration out of the 
country is connected with the weather and 
movements that are more or less local are, | 
think, prompted by winds from colder parts. I 
think that when we know more about the local 
movements of birds we may know more about 
local weather, for although humans may be 
insensitive to slight changes, the birds are not 
The greatest obstacle to keening track of b rds 
is finding a way of marking and recapturing 
them. Ring’ng involves finding the nests and 
keeping a reliable record of exactly what has 
been done. This sort of thing would, of course, 
be work for an army of amateur naturalists and 
bird-watchers, something that might become 
part of a school curriculum with much more 
appeal than irregular verbs. 


GROWTH IN TREES 

A friend asked me recently if I could offer 
any explanation for the fact that fir poles are 
often perfectly round while the trunks of, say, 
ash, beech and elm are far from even and show 
great distortion in the rings. | am not very well 
up in the subject of the growth of timber and 
can only suggest that most conifers come from 
thickly planted woods where browsing cattle 
caNnot penetrate to rub themselves against the 
young trees or eat the foliage. I think too, that 
hazel and ash poles are fairly symmetrical 
when they are cut from a thicket. Beech and 
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elm trees are generally quite big before they 
are cut and they have by then been exposed to 
many years of sun on the southerly side and 
weathering on the northerly side. Plantation 
trees stand in ranks and are evenly protected 
except for those on the outer edges of the 
plantings. Certainly the fir poles one sees lying 
in heaps show a wonderfully even growth in 
their rings. If anyone who is an expert on these 
matters cares to give any further information I 
shall be happy to pass on a more satisfactory 
explanation, irregular shapes in the sections of 
tree trunks may have some other cause than 
those that spring to mind at the moment. 


GLASSHOUSE WORK 

Anyone with a heated glasshouse can start 
early with bedding plants sown in good seed 
compost. At the same time dahlias can be 
brought out of store and set in soil. Early work 
is most beneficial in districts where frosts do 
not linger to cancel out the use of heating 
appliances, but it is always necessary to harden 
oti the plants raised by means of heat, or under 
the protection of glass. 





COMPANY MEETINGS 


ROYAL BANK OF 
SCOTLAND 


A MOMENTOUS YEAR 





The Annual General Court of Proprietors 
of The Royal Bank of Scotland will be held on 
February 21 in Edinburgh. 

The following is an extract from the 
circulated statement of the Governor of the 
Bank, His Grace The Duke of Buccleuch and 
Queensbury, K.T., P.C., G.C.V.O., LL.D.: 

The past year was momentous in many 
ways. It was particularly difficult and trying 
for Bankers, and the present state of the 
country’s economy and financial affairs can- 
not leave us with any illusions that the year 
which we have now entered is going to be 
easier. It may, indeed, present us with prob- 
lems and difficulties of even greater magnitude. 
It we fail to close the gap in the external 
payments account fairly soon, either by a 
substantial increase in Our overseas earnings 
or by a reduction in the high level of our 
imports, action may have to be taken to bring 
about a reduction in our imports by other 
measures. 

Our Balance Sheet shows a strong liquid 
osition. Our Deposits are lower than they 
vere at the end of 1954 and while this is largely 
jue to the policy of credit restriction there 
vere also special factors which led to the 
withdrawal of deposits towards the end of 
‘he year. Our Advances show a drop of 
approximately £3,.600.000 as compared with 
he previous year. The level of our Advances, 
one of our main earning assets, will of course 
continue to be influenced by the policy of 
credit restriction. 

Our investments in British Government 
securities at £44 million are set against a figure 
approximately £18 million higher at the end 
of 1954. 

Our Profit for the year amounted to 
£640,936, compared with the equivalent of 
£600,328 for the calendar year 1954, The pay- 
ment of a final dividend at the rate of 7 per 
cent., making 14 per cent. for the year, will 
be recommended at the Annual Court of 
Proprietors on 21st February. 

The businesses of our Associated Banks 
have also been well maintained and the 
consolidated Profit of the Group for the year 
amounted to £859,543. 

The total Deposits of the Group amounted 
to just under £320 million and the Advances 
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to approximately £1054 million as compared 
with figures of £359 million and £115 million 
respectively at the end of 1954. The reductions 
in both items reflect the experience of Banks 
generally. 

The Group Accounts disclose a very strong 
liquid position, which gives us justifiable cause 
for looking forward with reasonable con- 
fidence to the future. 





ILLINGWORTH, MORRIS 
& Co. 
(WORSTED SPINNERS) 


EXTREMELY HEALTHY ORDER 
BOOKS 


The 36th annual general meeting of Illing- 
worth, Morris & Co., Ltd., was held on 
January 25 in Bradford, The Right Hon. Lord 
Wilmot of Selmeston, P.C., J.P. (the Chair- 
man), presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement : 

The Trading Profit and Investment Income 
for the year less interest charges amount to 
£459,497, 

Group Current Assets exceed Current 
Liabilities by £3,962,370 and Revenue Reserves 
amount to £1,322,741. 

The year under review was one of declining 
wool prices. Although this decline is welcomed 
in so far as it brings wool prices down to a 
more reasonable level, it has had a consider- 
able effect on our trading results for the year. 
Despite this decline in prices, business came 
along in adequate volume to keep all our mills 
as fully employed as they could be with the 
present labour shortage. Without doubt this 
shortage of labour is the most serious problem 
we have to face at the present time. Production 
could be increased and our customers receive 
even quicker deliveries if we could find 
sufficient operatives to cover all our machines. 
Everything possible is being done to tackle 
this problem. 

The order books at all our Branches are 
extremely healthy on the shorter delivery dates 
which became established almost a year ago. 
The revival in the hosiery trade has been very 
welcome, in increasing our sales of white yarns, 
and the export demand for the cloth made from 
our coloured yarns is very gratifying, There is 
still a foreign demand for high class British 
craftsmanship and the prospects for the finer 
end of the trade seem to be bright. 

The wool selling season is almost half way 
through and demand appears to be broadening 
in all Centres. Australian and South African 
wool prices have in the main reached their 
highest point of the season so far. 

This revival of interests in wool cannot be 
ittributed to exceptional activity in any one 
consuming country. It is rather that the 
general demand has widened and appears to be 
widening still further. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL 
REMARKS 

Addressing the meeting, the Chairman said: 
Since writing this Statement, I am happy to sav 
that our Order Books have continued to show 
a very satisfactory position, sales having been 
at a rather higher rate than our production. 
Although our mills have been working as fully 
as is possible with the present shortage of 
workers to which I have referred, this has 
reduced our output somewhat below what 
would be the possible maximum. Although the 
outlook is thus very good, | must draw atten- 
tion to the fact that if the Strike in the 
Australian docks, which began a few days ago, 
should continue, it would seriously affect our 
supplies of raw material and would have grave 
consequences for Bradford and the Wool in- 
dustry generally. 
The report was adopted. 
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THERE can be no better proof that a new 
Macmillan Committee is urgently required 
to investigate and report on our financial 
system and advise on the monetary tech- 
nique suitable for our changed and very 
mixed economy than the fact that Sir Oliver 
Franks, making his first annual statement 
as chairman of Lloyds Bank, found it 
necessary to quote three or four times from 
the old Macmillan Committee and base his 
judgements on opinions expressed a quarter 
of a century ago. Sir Oliver is the most 
erudite of the bank chairmen and writes by 
far the best English, His statement was the 
most lucid exposition of monetary tech- 
nique we have had since Reginald McKenna 
used to address the shareholders of the 
Midland Bank. It was also the most severe 
criticism of Mr. Butler’s financial policy 
which the City has yet read. He has, in 
effect, accused the Treasury of aggravating 
the inflation by creating too great a supply 
of money. In 1954, he said, there was the 
clearest indication that the supply of 
money, so far from placing any limitations 
on the inflationary boom, was actually out- 
stripping the requirements of business, for 
the gilt-edged market went on rising. Had 
the supply of money not been tending to 
excess this would not have happened. If 
bank deposits had been held down, or 
reduced, the gilt-edged market would have 
fallen and the resultant rise in the long-term 
rate of interest would have tended to curb 
excessive business activity. To keep a tight 
rein on the volume of bank deposits it was 
necessary to keep a tight rein on the supply 
of Treasury bills (bank deposits being a 
multiple, not exceeding 334 per cent. of 
their liquid assets), but this the Treasury 
failed to do. The fact that the Government 
had to borrow a great deal did not mean 
that it had to borrow in the form of floating 
debt. It is an abuse of the Treasury bill, 
declares Sir Oliver, to treat it as the modern 
equivalent of the printing press. The 
Government should have replaced Treasury 
bills more by longer term borrowing. In Sir 
Oliver’s view the proper management of the 
gilt-edged market (and hence of the supply 
of money) is one of the key regulators of 
the economy, which the Treasury has 
neglected. The moral he draws is that the 
true measure of the disinflation brought 
about since February, 1955, is the decline 
of about 6 per cent. in bank deposits It is 
this decline in deposits—and therefore in 
the totality of bank assets—which is of 
importance in curbing inflation, not the 
decline in a single asset like advances 
(which can, in fact, contract without re- 
stricting credit in the wider sense). A policy 
directed only to the restriction of advances 
can never, concludes Sir Oliver. be a 
substitute for a proper monetary policy 


. * * 


It is a long time since the Chancellor was 
subjected to such bitter criticism from the 


City—but it is a long time since Treasury 
interference in banking aroused such bitter 
resentment in banking parlours. Sir Oliver 
Franks was not, of course. preaching new 
doctrine: he was merely dishing up the old 
Macmillan Committee report And he was 


1 submit, overstating his case. The decline in 
deposits, as Lord Harlech of the Midland 
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BACK TO THE MACMILLAN COMMITTEE 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Bank pointed out, is no true measure of the 
disinflation. Large amounts of money lying 
on deposit at the banks have merely been 
withdrawn and applied to taking up 
Treasury bills or tax reserve certificates 
when the terms of these were made more 
attractive. Lord Harlech does not share Sir 
Oliver's newly-found faith in monetary 
manipulation. The causes of the persistent 
malaise in the national economy, he says, 
lie deeper than monetary measures can 
penetrate. To stop any further decline in 
the purchasing power of the £ something 
more is required than good judgement and 
ingenuity in managing the monetary system. 
He implied a new understanding with 
labour, which is what I have been urging 
for a long time. Conditions have profoundly 
changed since the Macmillan Committee 
expressed its monetary opinions. There is 
no reason to suppose that if the Chancellor 
had engineered an earlier decline in the gilt- 
edged market it would have curbed business 


COMPANY 


activity. Sir Oliver himself gave the 
contradiction of this argument when he 
admitted later on first, that the incidence 
of heavy taxation blunted the effect of 
higher interest rates on private borrower, 
secondly, that companies no longer bor. 
rowed so much through the gilt-edged 
market because they were financing them. 
selves more and more from undistributed 
profits. Is Sir Oliver falling into the error of 
the old money supply theory? The moral | 
draw from all this sharp criticism of Mr. 
Butler’s admittedly experimental monetary 
policy is that the Treasury practice intro. 
duced by Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. 
Gaitskell is undoubtedly the best—the 
practice of thinking in terms of physical 
resources, not money, of trying to estimate 
the probable inflationary gap and using the 
Budget as the instrument for bridging it, 
Cheap money, as Sir Oliver says, may bea 
luxury we can safely enjoy only after 
inflation has been mastered, but dear money 
is a horrible expense we are ill able to 
afford and it only appeals to bankers 
because it increases the earning power of 
their assets. 


NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


So dull have the stock markets become, 
waiting for the new Chancellor to show his 
hand or New York to show a lead, that for 
the first time a steel denationalisation issue 
has failed to be an immediate success. It 
was fortunate that SOUTH DURHAM STEEL 
AND IRON had not been heavily stagged. If 
it had been it would have opened at a heavy 
discount, As it was it closed steadily at 
9s. 114d. (10s. paid) on the first day of deal- 
ings and later improved to par. 1 have 
already expressed my opinion that this is a 
sound long-term investment yielding 5.8 per 
cent. A well-known firm of brokers has just 
issued an appraisal of the changed invest- 
ment merits of steel shares. The prices of 
British steel products are low as compared 
with those of Germany or the USA; 
demand is still unsatisfied; plants are being 
extended; there is ample cover for present 
dividends. | agree that they are attractive 
industrial investments, whose market values 
are well backed by rising assets values. If 
dividend yields remain comparatively high 
because the equity capital is often highly 
geared, steel shares should still resist the 
declining trend in the industrial share 
market. The market which seems to me 
most undervalued is that in oil shares, which 
are at present bedevilled by Wall Street and 
the Middle East. Here is a case where the 
investor should find patience will bring 
rewards. 
> ~ - 

My exhortation to the small investor last 
week to buy some of the attractive short- 
dated Government bonds in the market 
drew a letter from a reader who had bought 
National Savings Certificates. Had | for- 
gotten the merits of this form of saving? I 
suppose the chief merit of these Saving 
Certificates is that one forgets in what safe 
corner one has deposited the book, so that 
the temptation to cash in and spend is not 
a present one. But the return on them can 
now be bettered If held to redemption the 
return on the Certificates is £3 Os. 11d. per 
cent, free of tax, which is equal to £5 6s. 
per cent. if ‘grossed up’ at the tax rate of 


8s 6d. in the £. But if you ask a stockbroker 
to buy for you in the market Savings 2+ per 
cent. 1964-67 at the current price of just 
under 80, you will acquire a bond which 
will give you a running return of £3 3s. per 
cent. (against nil on Savings Certificates) 
and a gross yield to redemption in eleven 
years of £4 18s. Sd. per cent. If the tax. 
free element—the 20 points gain on redemp- 
tion at par—is grossed up at the tax rate of 
8s. 6d. in the £, the true yield to redemption 
works out at £6 7s. 9d. per cent.—£]1 1s. 9d. 
more than the true yield on the Savings 
Certificates, This is the highest yield offered 
on any dated British Government stock 
except the very short Exchequer 2 per cent. 
1960 which I mentioned last week, Of course, 
the Savings 24 per cent. 1964-67 bonds will 
fluctuate in value with the rest of the 
market, but in the event of a general fall 
in the medium-to-long market, | would 
expect Savings 2+ per cent. to hold up better 
than any other. And the holder can sell at 
any time and obtain his cash in a few days 
—as quickly as he can encash his Savings 
Certificates. In view of the attractiveness of 
these bonds it is possible that the Treasury 
will before long announce a’ new issue of 
Savings Certificates on more favourable 
terms. The Prime Minister has said that the 
Government is considering how it can foster 
an increase in savings. This seems to me 
another good reason for buying Savings 24 


- per cent. 1964-67, for it is most unlikely that 


the true redemption yield on these bonds 
will be bettered 
* a * 

As a result of the rise in Japanese bonds 
higher gross redemption yields can now be 
obtained on some German bonds. These are 
not every one’s political choice, but every- 
thing has its market price, and a return of 
£8 14s. per cent. to gross redemption for 
the German Konversion Kasse 4 per cent. 
1963 series A bonds, at 76 is not over- 
rating German credit or underrating the 
German risk. On the better-known German 
5 per cent. (Dawes) loan at 764 the gross 
redemption yield is 8 per cent. 
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WITH INTEREST 


FREE OF 
INCOME TAX 


is the attractive rate offered by 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 


Interest from day of Investment. 
Prompt and easy withdrawals. 


“Guide for Investors” 


gladly sent on request. 


Eric Bales C.C., Managing Director 
200 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.3 














voluntary 


help : send it to 


Three-quarters of 


AMILLION POUNDS /, 


—that is the cost, each year, 
of the Lifeboat Service: and 
it must be met entirely from 
contributions. 
Yours, however small, will 





An Irish Coxswain 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


2, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.i 
Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary : Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.8.E., M.C.,. T.0., M.A 








Happiness! 


With affection, care and security, 
living in homely surroundings— 
our children’s future is assured 
This Voluntary Society has nearly 


5,000 children now in its care, 
depending on YOUR HELP 


Donations and legacies gratefully 
received 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 


O&O TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, 








SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS & STRAYS) 


LONDON, S.E.!1 

















| Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 


| cles Order, 1952. 


| 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1.\ pe 
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Classified advertisements must be, TATE GALLERY. MODERN ART a 
prepaid. 3s. per line. Line Averages| . 2S. Weekdays 5 
34 letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box|°"" a6, Ate, Cems. Coes OS, Ee. 

Numbers Is. extra. Classified) UNIVERSTTY OF LONDON : A lecture on 


. am ‘¢ *\*The Emblematic Aspect of Vondel’s Tra- 
Advertisement Dept., Spectator, | gedies as the Key to their Inte: pretation’ will 
tree f | given by Professor W. A. P. Smit 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines).|(Utrecht) at 5.15 p.m. on 14 February at 

|Bedford College, Regent's Park, N.W.1, 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
—James Henderson, Academic Registrar. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT | untversrry OF LONDON : A course of 


two lectures entitled ‘Some Thoughts on the 
Classic Ideal in Sculpture. (i) Antiquity; (ii) 
The Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Cen- 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- ‘ry’ will be given by Mr. Bernard Ashmole 
cant is a@ man aged 18-64 inclusive or a (Keeper of Greek and Roman Anitiquities, 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or British Museum) at 5.30 p.m. on 14 and 16 
she, or the employment, is excepted from February at University College (Architecture 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- Theatre), Gower Street, W.C.1. ADMIS- 
|SION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET.—James 


BURSAR WANTED May or earlier, Girls’ | Henderson, Academic Registrar, 
x | ly | 
Boarding School near Guildford. Possibly | wicTORIA & ALBERT MUSEUM. Anglo- 


The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a 








Part-time only. Man or Woman, non- . 

: ot 4 Jewish Art & History, 1656-1956. Diy. 10-6, 
resident OF ‘resident. Write fully, Box) <..9 2 30-6. Until Feb, 29. Sat Free. 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. Male and) ————— — | 
Female office staff, temporary and per-| 
manent, Typewriting, duplicating. — Call) 

| STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 15 Strand,| CONCERTS 
W.C.2. TRAfalgar 9090. 
ASIAN MUSIC CIRCLE (Pres.: Yehudi 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, Post of| Menuhin): Music & Dances of the Philip- 
Special Responsibility, Deputy Headmistress.| pines, under patronage of The Philippine 
Hurlingham School, Peterborough Road,| Ambassador at his Embassy, 9A Palace 
Fulham, S.W.6. Applications invited for! Green, Kensington, W.8, on Sat. Feb. 11 at 
appointment as Deputy Headmistress of this}; pm, Subsequent Meets. on Egyptian & 
new secondary school for about 1,500 gitls.| Arabic Music, Mar. 7; Music & Dances of 
to be opened in September, 1956. Burnham) Indonesia, April 18. Also, reg. Seminar & 
(London) Scale salary with special allowance | Gramophone Group Meets. Annual Member. 
of £450 a year, The school is intended to open to all 10s., for Students 2s, 6d. Fur- 


work in close association on a voluntary) ther Inf. from Sec. AMC, 18 Fitzalan Road, 
basis with a neighbouring voluntary aided|~_ 3 Te], Fin. 2934. . 


grammar school. Courses will be provided 
for girls up to and beyond statutory school| *RBAROQUE AUSSfRIA’ and ‘Viennese Art 
leading 0| and Architecture of the Ringstrasse Period.’ 


leaving age, including some 
G.C.E, (O. and A. levels) With special pro-|Two illuStrated lectures by Dr. Ernst 


| vision for courses in basic catering, com-| Buschbeck, Wed., Feb. 8th, Feb, 9th, 7.30, 





merce and pre-nursing. Applicants should) arts Council, 4 St, James’s Sq., S.W.1, 
have good qualifications, organising ability,| Tickets 4s. (Students 2s.) from Anglo- 
varied teaching experience and an interest) Austrian Soc., 139 Kensington High St., W.8. 
in the whole field of secondary education.| WES. 9003; and at door. (3022) 
It is hoped that‘the Deputy Headmistress will} 
be able to take up duty for preliminary) 
planning at Easter, 1956. Application forms) 
EO/TS10 (Hurlingham Deputy) to be ob-| 
tained from and returned to Education 
Officer (EO/TS10), The County Hall, West- 
minster Bridge, S.E.1, by 10th February,! 
1956. Candicates who nave recently applied 
for similar posts and have no particulars to 
add may apply on form TS10/B. (146). 


| 
TEACHERS FOR BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
The British Columbia Provincial Department 
of Education is interested in obtaining the} 
names of qualified British secondary school) 
teachers desirous of emigrating to British) 
Columbia for September, 1956. Applicants) 
should be under the age of 45 years, must) 
hold a recognised university degree and have 
completed a formal course of teacher training) 
or hold a diploma in Education. Those in- 
terested should write immediately to Mr. 
W. A. McAdam, Agent General, B.C. House, 
1-3 Regent Street, London, S.W.1, for par- 
ticulars and applications. Interviews with a 
representative, who has authority to make 
appointments to schools in British Columbia 
will be arranged in February and March for} 
thove whose eligibility for certification has 
been determined. 
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TOBACCO 


is made of choice Virginian leaf 
—judiciously selected, patiently 
matured, pressed and prepared 
in the old-time manner. Between 
thore who make Old Gowrie 
and those who enjoy its tranquil 
charm, there prevails @ more 
intimate understanding than is 
usually to be found between 
blender and customer. It is only 
from the connoisseur that the 
craftsman either expects or de 
sires appreciation. It is only to 
true craftsmen that the connois- 
seur looks for the preservation 
of those traditional qualities in 
which he delights. 








SITUATIONS WANTED | 


GIRL with ideas and initiative requires 
Evening Work, Mondays and Tuesdays. — 
Box No. 2257. 








LECTURES 


CYPRUS the SOLUTION, on Wed., Feb 
8th, at 7 p.m. Central Hall, Westminster. 
Rt. Hon. Clement Davies, P.C., O.C., MP. 
Donald Wade, MP. Manuela Sykes. Chair- 


| 
EXHIBITIONS AND | 
| A customer writes from London. . . 
| “|... and my sincere appreciation 
| of the remarkable quality of this 
tobacco. You've spoiled me for any 
other brand of tobacco.”’ 











man: Iain Colquhoun, Discussion. Admis To be obtained 
sion Free, Organised by International | 
Committee, NLYL. ONLY from : 

. | 
EXHIBITION OF BOOKS on Physical &| CHARLES 
Technical Sciences from many countries,| 
Open until Feb, 29th at Collet’s Exhibition) RATTRAY 
Gallery, 45 Museum Street, London, W.C.1,} 
11 to 6 p.m. Sats. to 4 p.m | Tobacco Blender 


PERTH, 





SCOTLAND 





GIMPEL FILS, 50 South Molton St., W.1.| 
A. Mintchine (1898-1931) and Seven Selected 





Paintings by Ivon Hitchens | 
MATTHIESEN GALLERY. Drawings by 
ELSE MEIDNER, Until Feb. 11, Daily 
10-5.30. Sats, 10-1, 142 New Bond Sireet, 


' W.1. ' 








Price 80/- per Ib. 
Post Paid. Send 
20/4 for sample 
quarter Ib. tin. 
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PERSONAL 


ALLWOOD’S Carnation Cut Flowers, The 
ideal gift for all cccasions. Specially selected 
colours of mixed shades. Direct from the 
largest growers in the world, From 1 gns 
to 5 gus. a box. One quality only—the best 
Write for catalogue. Allwood Bros, Ltd., 
53 Haywards Heath, Sussex, Phone Wivels- 
field Green 232/233 

ASTLEYS OF JERMYN ST, (109) London, 
S.W.1, Briar Pipe Specialists, Your old 
pipe(s) (any make) cleaned with pure 
alcohol, New Stems, etc. 


BOOK RING, Five issues of Desiderata with 
pieces on the Book Ring. 7s, 6d. post free.— 
6 Vigo St., London, W.1. 


CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them, Choose your 
own practitioner. Details from the Contact 
Lenses Finance Co, Ltd. 4(ts) Reece Mews, 
South Kensington, S.W.1. 


CANCER PATIENT (552556). Young man 
(25), with wife and young children, Needs 
help with clothing and debts. Please help us 
to care for him (also thousands of other sad 
cases). Jewellery welcomed.—National Society 


for Cancer Relief (Dept. G7), 47 Victoria 
Street, S.W.1, 

COINS AND MEDALS, bes prices paid 
especially for collections and gold, 1954 
Cat. of English Coins, 7s, 6d. Specimen 
Bulletin 6d.—B. A, Seaby Ltd., 65 Great 
Portland St., London, W.1. (Tel.: Lan. 3677) 
CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD. 
arrange deferred payments for Micro's 
Corneal and Contact Lenses, Free booklet 


from Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London 


W.1. Telephone GER, 2531. 197a Regent 
Street, London, W.1, Tel. REG, 6993 
Branches in main towns 

DOUBLE YOUR SMOKING’ ENJOY- 
MENT, Try Grosvenor, the State Express 
cigarettes with the pure white plastic tip 
10 for Is. 10d. 


GRAPHOLOGICAL EXPERT, scientifically 
trained, with wide experience, gives advice 
in personal and business matters (appointment 
of staff, partnership, matrimonial affairs, 
child guidance, etc.}—Write to Graphological 
Bureau, Woodside, Erskine Hill, London, 
N.W.11, 

HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL? 
Readers having anything to sell or profes- 
sional services to offer, are invited to bring 
their announcement to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of the ‘SPECTATOR.’ 
Prepaid Classified Advertisements cost 3s 
per line (34 letters), and should reach the 
*SPECTATOR' Office, 99 Gower Street, 
W.C.1, with remittance, by Monday prior 
to the date of publication 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 


and the Human Male sent on by post 
Write or call for our Kree Price List and 


Literature on Family Planning, Fiertag, 
34 Wardour St., London, W-1. Dept. D.X 
LORD HAILSHAM appealed urgently for 


your support in his broadcast on Sunday last 





(B.B.C. “Week's Good Cause’). Have you seni 
your gift? 10s. provides 120 hot meals for war 
orphans. Send now to Viscount Hailsham, 1 
Broad Street, Oxford 

SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, The Vandre Elec 
trolysis Outfit removes every hair and root 
for ever. Never fails, Guaranteed, Cash or 
20s. monthly, Free trial, Write for illus 
particulars in free plain envelope, Vandre 


Ltd. (W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Glas- 
gow, C 
WHEN HUNTING for a way to brighten 
up a cold meal try a little Rayner’s Indian 
Mango Chutney—from all good grocers 





an.) 
'OURS ALONE? \| 


, YES, FACE IT: 


i\FOR 5S MINUTES! 
| We must fight the Fire 
Fiend ALONE before the 
Fire Brigade gets here. Please 
send details of NU-SWIFT rapid 
and reliable Fire Extinguishers— 
BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE! 
Name 


Address. ee 
Post to Nu-Swift Led. 25 Piccadilly W.1 


In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 


il 


’ 

i 

| | 
| | 
| i 
| I 
| 

| | 
| i 
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EDUCATIONAL 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER COLLEGE, 
CHURWALDEN (4,000 ft.) SWITZER- 
LAND. For adolescents and adults. A 
balanced education, courses in modern social, 
ethical, etc., problems, language instruction, 
mental and physical recteation, worthwhile 
holidays, SKI AND STUDY COURSE, Feb. 
| 20th-March 3rd, Fr. 13 per day inclusive SKI 
COURSE, at Easter, Fr. 9.50 per day in- 
clusive, SUMMER COURSES of 14 days 
duration in July and August. Fr. 10 per day 
inclusive. YEAR Courses: Three 11l-week 
terms, October to June, fr. 950 per term in- 
clusive.—Inquiries to Prof. H. Casparis, 
Albert Schweitzer College, Churwalden/Gr., 
Switzerland. 


A PART-TIME OCCUPATION BY WRIT- 
ING OR DRAWING? Our personal home 
study course will interest you, E.M.I. 
Institutes Dept., S.P. 50, London, W.4. 
(Associated with H.M.V.) 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE (University of Lon- 


don.) Session 1956-1957 begins Monday, 
October 1, 1956, Part-time (Evening) Courses 
provided for Internal Degrees in the 


Faculties of Arts and Science and for the 
Academic Post-Graduate Diploma in Psycho- 
ogy. Facilities also provided for part-time 
and full-time students reading for Higher 
Degrees in Arts and Science. Applications for 
admission should be made before June 1. 
Pamphlet and form of application may be 
obtained from the Registrar, Birkbeck Col- 
lege, Malet Street, W.C.1. (70) 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- 
tion.—University Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General 
Cert, of Education, etc. Also many practical 


(non-exam.) Courses in business subjects. 
Write today for free prospectus mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to 


Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton 
Square, S.W.1. Lecture by Don Jaime 
Ferran, on “‘La poesia espanola de hoy”’ on 
Friday, 3rd February, at 6 p.m. 


INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 
Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others. 
6 months’ and 14 weeks’ courses begin at 
frequent intervals.—Dawes’s, White Lodge, 
2 Addison Road, W.14 (Park 8329). 


LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS 
Postal Courses for General Certificate of 
Education (for Entrance, Faculty require- 
ments, or Direct Entry to Degree), Inter. and 
Final B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Soc., 
LL.B., and Diplomas. Also for G.C.E. (all 
Levels) Oxford, Cambridge, Northern and 
others, Highly qualified Tutors. Prospectus 
from Registrar, Univeristy Correspondence 
College, 76 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


POSTAL TUITION for GEN. CERT, OF 


EDUCN, (all examining Boards). London 
B.A., B.Sc., MSc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, 
LL.B., D.B. Degrees and Diplomas, Law 
and Professional Exams, Mod Fees. Pros- 
ctus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.Dd 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. Est 
1844) 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59/62 
South Molton Street, W.1 May. 5306 
(3 lines) 
WEST BUCKLAND SCHOOL (Direct 
Grant Boarding : 220 boys), Three Scholar- 
ships of £75 p.a, and three of £50 p.a, are 


offered for competition in March, 1956, Half 
f{ these are reserved, in the first instance for 


sons of Ministers of Religion or serving or 
retired officers of H.M. Forces, Candidates 
should have been born between March Ist, 


1945 and March Ist, 1946 inclusive, or June 
l 


st, 1942 and June ist, 1943, inclusive. 
Entries should be made to the Headmaster, 
West Buckland School, Barnstaple, N 
Devon, not later than March Ist. Papers may 


be worked at the candidates’ own schools 








LITERARY 


‘FOR YEARS I'VE MEANT TO WRITE, 
but I’ve been putting it off.’ The LSJ has 
helped thousands to success, by personal 
tuition by correspondence. It may help you. 
Free advice and book from Prospectus Dept., 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
57 Gordon Square, LONDON, W.C.1. 
MUSeum 4574. There are LSJ students all 
over the world. 


> 
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|AUTHORS’ MSS, any length typed in 7 days 
G@ 


days’ emergency service urgent work), 
|short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts 
carefully checked. Great emphasis on 


accuracy and attractive presentation. 4-hour 
duplicating service; indexing, cataloguing, 
editing, proof reading, literary research, etc. 
Temporary secretarial, dictating machine ser- 
|vice. Public, private meetings reported. Re- 
|cording Machines for hire, Translations 
from/into all Languages.—Secretaria! Aunts, 
|32 Rupert St., Piccadilly Circus, W.1, GER 
67 /8/9. 

} 

|AMERICAN Monthly Journal: ‘THE 
WRITER.” Every issue tells what to write, 
how to write, where to sell, Annual subscrip- 
jtion 31s, 6d.—W. E. Harrison & Sons Ltd., 
Postal Sale Department, The Ancient House, 
| Ipswich, Suffolk. 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM by experi- 
enced publisher's reader and author. Esti- 
mates, Moderate Terms, The Wessex 
Bureau, Mill Farm. Kelston, Bath, 


FRENCH LANGUAGE & LITERATURE 
for Advanced Students by correspondence 
Tutor, 64 Finchley Court, N.3. 


FICTION-WRITING We are specialist 
tutors.—No sales—no fees. Students’ work 
appears in all markets Prospectus free from 
ept. B.23, British Institute of Fiction- 
Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s, 1,000, 6d. carbon 
Theses, plays. Accuracy assured. E. R 
Jennings, 55 Brockham Road, Folkestone. 
WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for interesting 
free booklet. The Regent Institute (Dept 
85G). Palacc Gate, London, W.8. 
YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with 
“Know-How.” Send for Free R.3 ‘Know- 
How Guide to Writing Success." No Sales 
No Fees tuition.—B.A. School of Successful 
Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, 
W.1. 


| SHOPPING BY POST 

CURRY MIXTURE.—A new speciality 
;which has already become very popular 

and is highly praised by those who know 
) and appreciate good curries: ready prepared; 

meat or chicken to be added; ful! instruc- 
| tions on each tin of 14oz, net, four for 21s. 
post paid; specially packed in the East.— 
SHILLING COFFEE CO, LTD., 16 Philpot 
| Lane. London, E.C.3. 





| 


| CHRONIC CATARRH 
with drugs, inhalants, gargles, sprays, cauteri- 
Sation and even surgery; but withal the 
condition—particularly as catarrhal deafness 


iS COMMOnly treated 


|-——-remains; the implacable enemy of fit- 
ness, activity, happiness (and beauty) 
Garlic—that powerful purifier given by 


| Nature for the use of man—will liquidate 
|catarrh, and detoxicate the whole system 
Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 Garlisol (non- 
smell) garlic tablets (six months’ supply), 
with informative booklet—Garlisol Natural 
Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex. 


LEODIAN SPRING COLLECTION. Models 
to measure in the latest materials trom 
t4 2s. 6d. Special price reductions for early 
orders, Send for stvles and patierns of 
materials.—Leodian Ltd., (S.P. 62), 
House, Leeds 2 

RARE STAMPS.—Fine selection of all 
countries (B.C. or For.) sent on approval at 
16d. in the ls. discount from catalogue prices 
Sold singly. Many old issues to quarter Cat. 
—I. J, WAITT, Outspan, Whitstable, Kent 


ROSEMOYNE LINENS of UNEXCELLED 
EXCELLENCE. Richly Woven crease resist- 
ing Dress & Suiting Linens in Beaut. colours 
Elegant & Immecuitate for Town/Country 
wear. Also Handkerchief weight Sheer Linen 
of Gossamer Beauty, in paste! shades, Illus 
cat. of Superb Table Napery, Bed Linens, 
Towels, etc.—Rosemoyne Irish Linens, Jor- 
danstown Co, Antrim, N.IL. 


s 
all 
Union 


| ACCOMMODATION 


}EDINBURGH, August, 1956. Use of 
|four-bedroomed house offered in exchange 
for similar in south 27 July-31 August 
Wellesley, 125 Trinity Road, Edinburgh. 5. 


|FOUR enterprising young ladies require fur- 








nished flat in Kensington, Victoria or 
Knightsbridge by cnd of April.—Box 2256. 
FOUR-BERTH CARAVAN on owner's 


| Dorset Farm. To let in Spring and Summer. 
—Box No, 3040. 


|WELSH MOUNTAINS, Upland farm- 
}house offers comfortable accommodation to 
}mountain lovers and climbers. Sea 7 miles 
Fishing. Hot baths, log fires, excellent food 
| From gns.—Box 3043. 


| 


ljd.: Canada (Canadian Magazine Post), 






WEST SUSSEX. ABINGWORT HALL 
near Storrington, Holidays or oni. 
miles from sea; buses pass, Central at, 1 





all rooms. Several ground-floor bed 
Billiard table. Unlic i 
a e niicensed, West Chiltingtoy 
<n 
es 
HOTELS N 


BARMOUTH, Glorious scenery, Min-Y-Mo 


Private Hotel in own grounds 

Table Tennis, Talkies. Broceoe 
Waddling pe 
BOURNEMOURTH, CONN AUGH? 
COURT, W. Cliff. Tel.: 1944, 33 rms, 2) 
yards sea front. Gardens, Putting Gree 
Garages. Superlative food. 


74-8 

Summer, 9-11 gns. laces 
JERSEY, HOTEL AMBASSADEUR St 
Clement's Bay. The Island’s newest hotel 
situated on sea front, Private bathrooms 
orchestra, licensed. Reopening spring, j9s% 
103-16 gns. A.A. 4-star. Write for Brochun 


“P.”’ Tel, Central 4455 

RYE, THE HOPE ANCHOR, RAC 
A.A, approved, licensed. A well-liked boii 
day hotel, Reopening 24th March 


RYE, SIMON THF PIEMAN TEAROOMS 
Lion Street, receive a few guests, Rye 2297 
SPRINGTIME IN PARIS, Stay at HOTEL 
DE BORDEAUX.* Latin Quarter, 475.7% 
frs. nightly. H. & C. Bath. Cent. Hig, Re. 
cently Modernised. English spoken. —2g Rue 
de la Montagne, St. Genéviéve, Paris, V 
Metro : Maubert-Mutualitré 

THE SUN’S A GUEST late into the year 9 
FARRINGFORD on the Isle of Wight. This 
beautiful country house famed for its good 
food and courteous services is the ideal plage 
for those who have to take a late holiday, 
Fully licensed, A.A. & R.A.C. appointed— 
Apply to the Manager, Farringford Hotel, 
Freshwater, 1.0.W, Phon: 312. 








HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


A UNIQUE 18-DAY CRUISE 
to the U.S.S.R., POLAND and SCANDI 
NAVIA by the modern liner MS, 
“BATORY’ 14,300 tons, sailing from South 
ampton 17th June. Rates from £78. Optional 
shore _ excursions at AMSTERDAM, 
GDYNIA (Danzig), STOCKHOLM and 
COPENHAGEN and a _ most interesting 
RUSSIAN PROGRAMME featuring 
LENINGRAD and an overland trip by 
Special Train to MOSCOW. The pleasures 
of a luxury cruise combined with an epoch- 
making travel venture, For ful! information 

apply to DEPT, S/1 

OVERSEAS TRAVEL CO. LTD. 

(representing ‘I Grandi Viaggi,” Milan) 


TRIUMPH HOUSE, 189 REGENT ST, 
LONDON, W.1, 
Phone : REGent 3841 
LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, 
FARMS, HOTELS on and off the beaten 
track round Britain’s coast and countryside. 


3s. 6d.. D.p 3d. Or with supplementary 
Mini-Guide listing over 500 friendly halts 
for Bed and Breakfast, 5s. post free. Victor 
Hilton, Harbourside, Torquay 


SEE GREECE & YUCOSLAVIA 
Grand Coach Tour of Yugoslavia, visiting 
Switzerland, Austria, Slovenia, Bosnia, 


Dalmatia, Montenegro end N. Italy. 

17 days by rail and luxury coach, 50 gms. 
15 days by air and luxury coach, 61 gns. 
15-Day 3 Countries Cruise visiting Venice, 
Istanbul, Athens, Brindisi, Naples and Rome 
18-Day Comprehensive Tour to Athens and 


Greek Islands via Venice and Brindisi by 
ss. Mediterranean 
By rail and sea, 79 gns. By air and sea, 
SY gns 
Send today for free illustrated brochure, 
Apal Travel Ltd. (Dept.), 78 New Oxford 
Street, W.C.1. Tel. MUS, 9351/2 


TRAMP AND REGULAR CARGO SHIP 
services offer accommodation 2 to 12 pas 
Write for brochure of short and 


sengers 
long term passages/round voyages A. 
BOWERMAN LTD., 28 ELY PLACE, 


LONDON, E.C.1. Tel, HOL, 1887. 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 87! 


ACROSS.—1 Blasts, 4 Insolent, 9 Oblate 
10 Free-will. 12 Havelock. 13 Scotia. 15 Roar 
16 Grindstone. 19 Trespasser 20 Otis 3 
Becaim. 25 Tireless. 27 Travesty, 2% 
Remove. 29 Ardennes. 30 Street 

DOWN.—1 Brother, 2 Alleviate. 3 Tittle 
5 Nary. 6 Open-cast, 7 Exist, 8 Tillage, 1! 
Acerose. 14 Angelic. 17 On the move. 18 
Spalpeen. 19 Tabitha, 21 Suspect 22 Select 
24 Chard. 26 Atte 

at its Offices 99 Gower St., Londoo 
at their Wellington Press, Aldershot. Subscription Ratt 
id.—Friday, February 3, 195% 





